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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Peete 2 hie 
HE tops of the bayonets and sabres are just 


beginning 


to appear through “the fog of war” which for 
the last fortnight has been drifting in such wide wreaths 
and involving in its obscurity all the country within 
the fifty-mile radius east and north from Bloemfontein. 
Oo Thursday afternoon a despatch was published from 
Lord Roberts. describing a “considerable success” met 
with by General Hamilton on Tuesday in shape of the 
capture of the enemy’s positions at Houtnek—a place to 
the north-east of Thaban’chu—with the loss to them of 


twenty-six prisoners and a considerable number of 
wounded. That was good news, but still better was 


killed and 
the official 


news published in London on Friday afternoon,—namely, 
that Brandfort had been captured, the enemy being sur- 
prised and forced to retreat in hot haste. A glance at the 
map will show the importance of this sudden spring on the part 
of Lord Roberts, for Brandfort is on the railway almost due 
northof Bloemfontein. Itis the first step in the great advance 
northwards, and also threatens the retreat of the Boers on 
Kroonstad. It now remains to be seen whether the Boers 
will be able to escape from the position which they still hold 
in the hills north of Thaban’chu, or whether General 
Hamilton’s success at Houtnek will enable us to cut off their 


retreat to the north and east. To the south and 
escape is already barred. 


west their 


The general situation of the campaign may be summed up 
as follows. The Boer raiders have been entirely cleared out of 
the south-east angle of the Free State, and it is still possible 
that some of them may be caught in the neighbourhood of 


Thaban’chu. At the same time, Lord Roberts has 


begun his 


main advance up the line of railway that leads to Pre- 
toria, Simultaneously a force is assembling at Kimberley 
under General.Hunter, which will march, presumably by the 
Cape Coloay railway, to relieve Mafeking. While these widely 
separated, but yet combined, movements are in progress, 
General Buller holds an army of some twenty-five thousand 
men at least in Nata], ready when the right moment comes, and 
at a word from Lord Roberts, to move on the Boers’ flank. 
But though all this seems so promising, our readers must not 
imagine that there is going to be at once any very rapid or 


sensational success. They must have patience. 


Patience, 


indeed, is the great need. A campaign like the present is 
bound to be slow. It is quite possible that we shall only gain 
“painful inches” for many weeks to come ; but remember, when 


the final Boer collapse takes place it will astonish 


the world 


by its suddenness and completeness. People at home often 
wonder what they can do to help our soldiers in the field and 
to bring the war to a successful issue. There is no difficulty 








to give him cruisers for foreign service, but has consented to 
the construction of “a new double squadron of seventeen 
battleships with the necessary complement of cruisers,” and 
is willing to provide the money partly through increased 
Protective duties. As they hold the balance of power 
further resistance would be useless, and the Emperor 
will in 1906 be master of a really powerful Fleet 
expressly intended for war. His success will be observed 
at the British Admiralty, and will probably end all discus- 
sion in America about the increase of the Navy. It is 
Washington that is menaced far more than London, though 
even we shall feel the expenditure necessitated by such 
powerful squadrons in the North Sea always ready for 
action at the bidding, it may be, of men more rash than 
the present German Emperor. 





The German Government is not so lucky with regard to its 
Meat Bill. Itis said that a compromise has been arranged 
about this also, but it is not one which avoids the main 
difficulty. The Agrarians, who are masters of the situa- 
tion, have agreed to give up absolute prohibition, except 
in regard to sausages and tinned meat, but they still 
insist that in order to allow of full medica] examination the 
heart, liver, and other entrails of each imported animal must 
accompany it, and that pork shall only be admitted when it 
is certain that its use is prodacing no mischief. Moreover, 
all meat imported must be in blocks of not less than 7 lb. 
These modifications of the original measure pacify the 
German towns, but they will immensely increase the diffi- 
culties of the American exporters, who must resort to new 
devices to keep their meat sweet, and who will be harassed by 
seizures ordered on sanitary grounds. It was long ago said 
that if America and Germany ever fought it would be 
“over hogs and hog products,” and though matters will not 
go as far as that, there will be an acrimonious diplomatic 
contest. Tariffs tu-day are explosive machines, 


The Vienna correspondent of the Zimes, who has seldom 
proved wrong, is gloomy in his anticipations of the next 
meeting of the Austrian Parliament, which begins on 
May Sth. A language Bill is to be introduced, and 
it is believed that the Czechs, aided by the Slovenes 
and some other factions numbering altogether about 
a hundred, will indulge in violent obstruction. In that 
case the Koérber Ministry will resign, and as there is no 
other to follow it, it is believed that the present Constitution 
must be declared unworkable, and that the Emperor must 
decree anew one. That would be a safe device as far as the 
throne is concerned if he greatly enlarges the suffrage, and 
the new ground law might contain provisions against ob- 
struction as drastic as those which Italy has just adopted, 
but we cannot help fancying that Francis Joseph will shrink 
from extreme measures. He had such terrible evidence of 
their futility at the beginning of his reign. He threatened 
action, however, the other day when it seemed that the 
language dispute was entering the Army, and he may be greatly 
pressed by the Treasury, which finds its Bills stopped like 
every other Department, and which cannot avail itself of 
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Article 14. The Executive can under that Article decree 
most emergent measures, but business men will not advance 
money on promises not endorsed by a representative House 
of some kind. Except when a plebiscite can be taken, the 
money question is a serious obstacle to coups d'état. 


The Americans are said to be greatly depressed by the 
news from Cuba and the Philippines. The Cubans are 
said to be so discontented that they threaten insurrec- 
tion, and the President has found it necessary to remove 
one of the disaffected from the “Cuban Cabinet” or local 
Committee which provisionally administers the island. The 
Filipinos, again, are still recalcitrant, they successfully 
hide Aguinaldo, and they are so hostile in the interior 
that the Americans actually govern only Manila and 
asmall district stretching for fifty miles into the interior. 
The resistance is said to be fostered by the priesthood, and 
one “ judge ” who went out to the islands to report on their 
condition is so impressed with this fact that he makes the 
insane proposal of expelling all Catholic friars, It is there- 
fore believed in some quarters that the Union will withdraw 
both from Cuba and the Philippines, leaving them to 
govern themselves under a guarantee that no foreign Power 
shall be allowed to interfere with them. We doubt both the 
stories and the deductions from them. One half the state- 
ments circulated are inventions for electoral purposes, and 
the other half will not prove sufficient to affect American 
policy. Our friends across the water are not the kind of 
men to give up any project because it takes time and money, 
and to be beaten in a piece of work in which the English 
always succeed will gall the national pride. They will, we 
conceive, resolve “to worry through” as they did in the 
Civil War, and will come out at last on the other side, 
having spent no doubt more millions and more lives than 
were at all necessary. That is our usual experience too, the 
great exception being the occupation of Egypt. 

The Agents sent by President Kruger to Europe to see if 
any Power would intervene on behalf of the Boer Republics 
have been most “ sympathetically ” received in Holland, but 
have evidently satisfied themselves that no European Govern- 
ment will run the grave risks involved in complying with 
their prayers. They are therefore proceeding to America as 
a last resort, trusting that in the conflict of parties, which 
will continue tili November, the wrongs of the Boers may 
make a good party cry. To prepare the way for themselves 
they have issued a manifesto from the Hague, in which, 
besides the usual phrases, they make a definite offer to submit 
their whole case to American arbitration, insisting only, and 
this only by implication, that the award musi preserve their 
independence. They argue that their case is identical with 
that of the American Colonies, forgetting that the Americans 
did not fight for but against unjust taxation, that they did 
not invade British territory, and that they won the battle in 
the field. There is no fear that the Americans will be taken 
in, more especially as it is very doubtful whether the delegates 
—or whatever they call themselves—have any power to bind 
either President Kruger or the Volksraad. 


The great fire at Ottawa proved even worse than we recorded 


last week. The “ lumber city ” of Hull was almost swept away, 
anid the total damage is estimated at £35,000,000, very little of 
which is “covered,” the insurance offices dreading the vast 
accumulations of timber which afford subsistence to the 
majority of the citizens. Subscriptions for the relief of the 
homeless are pouring in from all sides, and though the 
charitable in this country are already heavily taxed, there will 
be no lack of response to the appeal which the Lord Mayor 
has at once made on their behalf. What a curious proof, by 
the way, it is of the dominance of tradition that although we 
have now half a dozen Lord Mayors, no one thinks of more 
than one. The Lord Mayor of London is “the Lord Mayor,” 
as all over the world Queen Victoria is “ the Queen.” 





There is little of importance to record as to the proceedings 
in Parliament this week, for the debate on the Spion Kop 
despatches will not be reported in time for comment from us. 
Mr. Brodrick explained, however, in Committee on Monday 
the reasons which necessitated a further vote of £1,930,000 
to complete the Uganda railway. The original estimate of 





£5,000,0UU0 had proved insufficient owin 
inadequacy of the survey, the cost of 
and ballasting (which at first had been thought unnecessay 
and above all, the cost of labour. As no forced tikes — 
been employed, and only two thousand tribal nares ye : 
been forthcoming, the remaining fourteen thousand had : 
to be imported from India. he estimates of ste 
amongst the labourers, he added, that had appeared in en 
Press were greatly exaggerated. Summing up what had be : 
done, Mr. Brodrick stated that 362 miles were already o i 
for traffic; the requisite stores were being carried at = 
tenth of the cost of ordinary porterage; and tbe exi : 
traflic amounted to double that suggested to the Committea 
five years ago. They expected to spend in all £5,000,009 
which worked out at £8,500 per mile, by no means an sain . 
tionally heavy charge,—the Cork and Macroom Railway te 
£8,400 per mile. Ultimately the Resolution was agreed to 
by 185 votes to 40. 


Ti 
g to the necessary 
substantial bridges 


sting 





We venture to forecast a fortune for Mr. Ewart S. Grogan 
He is the latest African explorer, and he read on Wednesday 
to the Royal Geographical Society an account of his journey 
from the Cape to Cairo which, if his book is one half as 
good as his paper, will fascinate millions. He has seen places 
and tribes never seen before, and he can write about them 
with a literary skill which was not given to Livingstone, He 
bas passed by both the sources of the Nile, has seen a tridg 
near the Albert Lake distinctly nearer to the brute than any 
tribe yet observed, ‘‘ with the long arms, pendant pouch, ang 
short legs of the ape, pronouncedly microcephalous and 
prognathous,” has traversed the vast sea of reeds which 
covers the country between the Rohl, Bahr-el-Ghazal, Babre 
el-Djebel, and Bahr-el-Zaraf, and has killed elephants for the 
starving Balegga to eat. Here is an example of Mr. Grogan’s 
powers of vivid description :—‘“Stark naked savages, 
with long greased plaits of hair hanging down to their 
shoulders, were perched on every available inch of 
the carcase, hacking away with knives and spears, yell. 
ing, cursing, and munching, covered with blood and entrails; 
old men, young men, prehistoric hags, babies, one and 
all gorged or gorging, smearing themselves with blood, 
laughing, and fighting. Pools of blood, strips of hide, vast 
bones, blocks of meat, individuals who had dined not wisely 
but too well lay round in bewildering confusion, and in two 
short hours all was finished. Nothing remained but the 
great gaunt ribs, like the skeleton of a ship's wreck, and a 
few disconsolate vultures perched thereon.” 

The Reform Club gave a dinner to two of its members, Sir 
William MacCormac and Mr. Treves, on Saturday last, in 
recognition of their distinguished services in South Africa, 
Lord Rosebery presided with his usual urbanity, and was 
congratulated on his Boer-like mobility by Lord Russell, who 
also expressed the hope that the chairman would not shirk 
the call to assume responsibility whenever it came. But the 
real interest of the evening was centred in the speeches of the 
two eminent surgeons. Sir William MacCormac—who was 
present at Sedan—unbesitatingly declared that in no previous 
war had so much been done to secure the comfort and the 
recovery of the wounded. He incidentally gave some remark- 
able figures in illustration of the extraordinarily small 
losses of the Boers. But the speech of the occasion was 
that of Mr. Treves, who thrilied his hearers by his glowing 
tribute to the splendid courage and unselfishness of the 
common soldier. He told them, in particular, of one whose 
tbigh was shattered by a Mauser bullet, but who thrice gave 
up his bed to other men, explaining away his action on the 
ground that he was “such a restless man.” Mr. Treves, who 
gave General Buller high praise for his keen and practical 
interest in the surgical aspect of the campaign, concluded a 
most moving speech by vigorously denouncing the smart 
ladies who went out to the seat of war simply in search of a 
new sensation. ‘The censure is, we believe, thoroughly 
deserved, and comes with all the greater force from Mr. 
Treves, in that he has spoken elsewhere with enthusiasm 
of the work done by the trained and even amateur nurses. 


The by-election at Portsmouth took place on Thursday, 
with the result that the Home-rule candidate, Mr. Bramsdon, 
was returned by a majority of 579,—the figures being T. A. 
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, 10,287; andJ. H. A. Majendie, 9,708, In 1895 the 
—_ majority was 711. No political significance can 
ae d to the election, anc there is no change in the 


palance of parties, as Mr. Bramsdon succeeds a Liberal. 


The New York correspondent of the Daily Mail, wiring to 
Monday’s paper, reports that Mr. Elihu Root, Secretary of 
War, used the following phrases at a dinner of the Grant 
Memorial Association :—‘‘ No man who carefully watches the 
‘ons of the times can fail to see that the American people 
within a few years will have either to abandon the Monroe 
doctrine or to fight for it,’—a view which we have repeatedly 
tried to impress on the American people. “ Weare not going to 
abandon it,” he continued, “ and, if necessary, we shall fight 
But unless there is in the future greater diligence in 
n, when the time comes it may find us unpre- 
pared.” We have dealt at length with the subject else- 
where, and will only say here that Mr. Root is perfectly 
right to warn his countrymen. It is said that he has declared 
bis speech to be a purely academic utterance, and in no way 
directed against Germany. No doubt; but utterances are 
not necessarily untrue because they are academic. Captain 
Mahan’s views on sea-power were purely academic, but, to 
use the words of a Persian poet, “by that means a world was 


affected.” 


The banquet given by the British Empire League on 
Monday to the Australian delegates was a memorable event, 
but, considering that the Duke of Devonshire, the Prime 
Minister, and Mr. Chamberlain, as well as Mr. Barton, Mr- 
Tarte, and Colonel Denison, all made important speeches, it 
is impossible to deal adequately with this vast oratorical 
episode. Lord Salisbury very happily and truly pointed 
out that our indifference to foreign criticism and vitu- 
peration was the result of our knowledge that our action 
was understood and approved of by our own people, 
and that when we had that, the views of the rest of the 
world did not matter. Mr. Chamberlain was convinced 
that a satisfactory solution would be arrived at in regard to the 
Australian Federation problem, and rightly insisted that the 
Mother-country was at present in the position of the trustee 
of the Empire, and must act in the spirit of a trustee. The 
general result of the speeches showed a deep conviction that 
the war had greatly strengthened the bonds of Empire. 
Ve believe that it has also convinced the best minds in the 
Empire that there is no trath in the allegation that the 
Empire will split up unless we soon arrange some system of 
Imperial Federation. The way to ensure mutual help and 
mutual affection is to make and keep the Colonies as free 
nations, and not to interfere in their home affairs. It is for 
this reason that we desire, if possible, to establish a common 
Court of Final Appeal for the whole Empire. That gives us 
a very real link, and yet leaves the Colonies entirely free 
from any Parliamentary control, which is the thing to be 
avoided. Let the administration of the law throughout the 
Empire centre in one august Tribunal, but let the component 
parts of the Empire be, as Mr. Kipling says, free nations. 
And let those free nations never be compelled to lend us 
aid, but let them tender it, as now, only when they believe 
our quarrel just. 


for it. 
legislatio 


The papers on the war which Mr. Rudyard Kipling has 
been contributing to the Daily Mail have been full, not 
merely of wonderful campaign pictures, but full also of rare 
moral and political insight. His eyes see right into the heart 
of that swaying, roaring, confused mass of human energy which 
we call a campaign, and, what is more, he makes us see too. 
His last paper, nominally about the hospitals, makes us realise 
that from one side the war is a great Imperial act of 
immigration. The common law regards soldiers when they 
put down a riot “as civilians happening to have arms in 
their hands who are engaged in preventing a felony.” Many 
of the Reservists,2nd Colonial Volunteers, thongh they went 
originally to Soutn Africa at the call of duty and patriotism, 
are immigrants who happen to have arms in their hands. Mr. 
Kipling in Wednesday’s Da?!y Mast tells of a young wounded 
Tasmanian soldier whose talk in hospital was not of war’s 
alarme and deeds of valour, but of fruit trees and orchards. 
He considered the codlin-grubs in the apples sent to the con- 
valescents a far more serious matter than Boer hostility, and 








told how, as he marched and fought, he sampled the soil, and 
considered its possibilities,—“a young man might do worse 
than settle here and grow up in a new country, eh?” That 
is exactly as it should be, and it will be to our eternal disgrace 
as a nation if we let slip this splendid opportunity for dotting 
South Africa over with Anglo-Saxon farmers and artisans. 


A strange picture of the tragi-comedy of Servian Court 
politics is given in a recent issue of Die Jnformation—the 
well-known and well-informed Viennese news-sheet—by a 
Belgrade correspondent of that journal. Apprehending 
that his hold on Servia cannot last much longer, Milan is 
alleged to be diligently feathering his nest with a view 
to providing for his needs in exile. “Large sums, which 
could not possibly be saved out of the Royal grant, are 
being lodged at various foreign banks to the credit of the 
ex-King.” At the same time we are told that the curt 
refusal of the Russian Minister to attend either Mass in 
the Royal chapel on Easter Day or the State breakfast after 
the service has extinguished hopes of a rapprochement with 
tussia, and led to rumours of the Minister’s recall. There is 
certainly no more extraordinary instance of national ac- 
quiescence in a self-imposed incubus than Servia’s protracted 
submission to the sinister influence of the ex-King Milan. 


Admiral Dewey having hitherto enjoyed a unique immunity 
from Mr. Dooley’s satire, we have anxiously awaited the pro- 
nouncement of the Chicago sage on his candidature for the 
Presidency. As we expected, Mr. Dooley regards it as an 
amiable weakness :—“ Did ye iver see a sailor thryin’ to ride 
a horse? ’Tis a comical sight. The reason a sailor thries to 
ride a horse is because he niver r-rode wan befure. If he 
knew annything about it he wouldn’t do it.” So is it, he 
argues, with “ Cousin George,” and he pictures him inquiring 
of a policeman what is the government of the country, the 
name of the President, and after an inquiry into the duties 
of the post deciding that he likes the look of the job, “an’ 
nobody seems to care f’r it, an’ I’ve got so blame tired since I 
left th’ ship that if I don’t have somethin’ to do I'll go crazy.” 
“Cousin George” knows nothing of party politics; he tells 
an inquiring interviewer to put him down as a “ Dimmycrat 
with sthrong Republican leanings,” and Mr. Dooley pic- 
turesquely sketches the course of his disillusionment, the 
usual campaign of personal calumny leading to the issue 
of General Order Number One:—“ To all superior officers 
Commandin’ Admirals iv th’ United States Navy at home or 
on foreign service: [f anny man mintions an Admiral f’r 
Prisidint, hit him in th’ eye an’ charge same to me.” Finally, 
on Hennessy’s protesting that it is no sin to be a candidate, 
Mr. Dooley retorts :—“ No, ’tis sometimes a misfortune, an’ 
sometimes a joke. But 1 hope ye won't vote f'rhim. He 
might be ilicted if ye did. I’d like to raymimber him, an’ it 
might be I cudden’t if he got th’ job.” 

Whatever may be thought of Admiral Dewey as a politician 
or a candidate, no British reader can fail to be touched by the 
generous words he lately used to a delegation of Canadians 
at Chicago. “We are,” said Admiral Dewey, “of the same 
blood with but slight difference between us, and the one man 
who stood at my back during the trying days at Manila was 
an Englishman. But for his support and the moral courage 
he inspired I do not know what would have happened. I 
refer to Sir Edward Seymour.” Admiral Seymour was only 
requiting the Americans for their aid on the historic occasion 
when Commodore Tattnall prefaced his “ official visit ” to the 
English Admiral on the Peiho in 1859 with the words, “Blood 
is thicker than water.” 


The Vienna and Sofia correspondents of the Daily Marl 
give in Friday’s paper descriptions of the anti-tax riots in 
Bulgaria which, if not exaggerated, amount to a peasant 
revolt. It is said that three thousand peasants are marching 
on Rustchuk, and that a portion of them are armed with 
rifles taken from the first body of soldiers sent against them. 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon the dangers that might arise 
for South- Eastern Europe were the movement to spread in 
this essentially peasant State. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 100}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——--—— 


SOLDIER-SETTLERS FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 


E are delighted to note that Mr. Arnold-Forster in 

a letter to Thursday’s Times warmly supports 

the scheme for the settlement of soldiers in South Africa 
vhich we have advocated since the very beginning of the 

wat. The more the proposal is discussed the more cogent 

appear the arguments for its adoption. One of the chief 

causes of our embarrassments in South Africa during the 
past eighty years has been the absence of a sufficient 
number of men of British blood. The proportion of men 
of British race has been far too low for safety. If men of 
two masterful races like the Dutch and English are to 
dwell together in amity and mutual self-respect it is 
necessary that the balance should be fairly even. In other 
words, the best way of permanently solving the political 
difficulties of South Africa is to provide for an equality of 
numbers between British and Datch. That obtained, the 
equality of rights will follow of itself, and will need 
no garrison and no undue intrusion of the Imperial factor 

to maintain it. But the war gives usa unique opportunity 
for introducing this much needed British element. 
When the fighting is over, and we are about to withdraw 
the bulk of our forces, we shall be confronted with the 
fact that we are going to bring back some sixty thousand 
Reservists, a very large number of time-expired men, some 
ten or twelve thousand Volunteers, and last, but by no 
means least, five or six thousand Colonial troops. In 
other words, we shall have on the spot, and yet be about 
to withdraw, a vast number of men of the very kind 
we need most in South Africa,—farmers, artisans, and 
sound working men of every description. This being 
60, it would obviously be wise statesmanship to com- 
plete the emigration we have unconsciously produced 
as a by-product of the war, and keep in South Africa 
as many of the men whose military duties are completed 
as are willing to stop and settle. The war has auto- 
matically done half the work and provided half the cost of 
a colonisation scheme, and, therefore, if we act now, we 
can accomplish a most important benefit for South Africa 
at a great reduction. We say “half the work” advisedly, 
for a soldier is only half a Colonist of the true kind. The 
complete Colonist is a man with a wife and family. To 
finish the work, then, we want to bring out tothe soldiers 
discharged in South Africa their women folk and children. 
Instead of bringing the husbands back, let us send the 
wives out. But that is not all. We cannot compel all, 
or any, of the soldiers who will leave the colours to settle 
in South Africa. In order to get them to do so we must 
offer inducements that will seem to them adequate. 
What should be the nature of those inducements? The 
one which first suggests itself is a grant of land, and no 
doubt in many cases land would be the best and strongest 
inducement. In other cases, however, a money grant 
sufficient to keep a man and his family while he was 
looking round would be more attractive. Many of the 
soldiers are men who work at a trade—carpenters, masons, 
bricklayers, and farriers, smiths and the like—and they 
would prefer to continue at their own work. But these 
are just as valuable in a new country as farmers, for 
we must not run away with the notion that the only 
men worth asking to stop are those who will settle 
on the land. As soon as the war is over there will be 
an immense deal of work of all kinds to be done 
in South Africa. Not only will there be a very great 
outburst of prosperity in the Transvaal, owing to the 
improved conditions under which the mines will be 
worked, but there will be an immense number of public 
works of all kinds undertaken throughout the country. 
Fresh railways will be laid down, new roads made, irrigation 
works will be undertaken on a great scale, and an 
immense number of houses, shops, and places of busi- 
ness will be built. Thus the demand for all kinds of 
skilled labour will be very large. But the men who stop 
to fulfil this demand may be just as good citizens and 
just as useful politically as the men who stop to farm the 
land or to plant orchards, like Mr. Kipling’s idyllic 
Tasmanian. The farmer may be the backbone of the 
State, but we must not fall into the modern exaggeration 


of talking as if he were the only person who counts 


That notion has been somewhat overwork 
Another inducement may be mentioned which will = 
tainly count for a good deal, and that is an undertaking 
that the men who fought on our side in the war shalt 
have their claims considered first in all forms of Genes 
ment employment. ” 
It will be said, no doubt, that the offering of th 
inducements will be a very costly matter. No doubt a 
is so, but we think that it can be shown that with a litt 
foresight and management a great deal of the work can “a 
accomplished without extra expense. We must remember, 
to begin with, that every soldier now in South Africa ‘< 
will be in a position to claim his discharge at the end of 
the war has, as it were, made a contract with the Govern 
ment to be transported to his home in England, or Canada, 
or Australia, or wherever it may be. But the Govern. 
ment cannot p»rform its bargain in this respect without a 
large outlay. Roughly speaking, every soldier in Bloem. 
fontein or the Transvaal will represent a cost of £20 or 
£30 to take down to the coast, put on board ship, feed 
and bring home. It would, that is, pay the Government 
quite as well to give the man £30 down and be quit of 
the obligation to take him back. Here, then, is ona 
very large inducement which can, as it were, be obtained 
without any extra payment. But the sum thus given 
would be a great help to the intending settler. Next. it 
must be remembered that a great many transports will 
have to be sent to the Cape to fetch back the troops that 
are coming home,—for, of course, the majority of the sol- 
diers will return. But why should not these transports 
instead of going out empty, take out the settlers’ wives 
and families at merely the cost of their food on the voyage, 
which would be paid for by the men out of their grant on 
taking their discharge in South Africa? Here, again, the 
scheme we are proposing would work without involving any 
extra burden. Next, it must be remembered that most 
of the soldiers who will leave the colours at the 
end of the war will go into the Reserve, and begin to 
draw Reserve pay. But that pay may just as properly be 
given to a man in South Africa as in Wapping,—the 
obligation to serve whenever called on remaining, of 
course, as before. Thus it will be seen that a normal 
Reserveman taking his discharge in South Africa might, 
without any burden being laid on the nation greater 
than that incurred in fulfilling its contract, be 
placed in a very favourable position for making a 
fresh start. To begin with, he would get his transport 
money of, say, £30 down. Secondly, he would be 
able to bring his wife and family out for their keep on 
the empty transport,—say £5, or £1 a week during 
the voyage. Thirdly, he would for the first year or 
two get 7s.a week as his Reservist’s pay. That would 
be his position if he meant to get work in Johannesburg, 
or on the railway, or in some public work. If he meant 
to farm he might be offered a free grant of land, anda 
scheme might, we believe, be arranged under which the 
Government would lend him a fixed sum at a reasonable 
rate of interest to stock it. At any rate, the free grant 
of land would not be difficult. The Transvaal and Free 
State Governments both own large tracts of land, and 
some of it good land, and these lands will, of course, be 
available, Again, some of the land companies would, no 
doubt, be able to help. We do not, indeed, see why the 
American example should not be followed, and com- 
mercial companies be formed to prepare land for coloni- 
sation. Such companies would, we believe, pay well if 
properly worked. There is yet one other source from 
which the soldier-settler could be helped without any 
extra burden. At the end of the war there will be vast 
stores of all kinds, including everything from mules to 
“tin” huts, which will not be worth bringing home, 
which will sell on the spot in large lots for almost 
nothing, but which, if handed over to a committee and 
then carefully and prudently distributed to the settlers, 
would prove of enormous value. 
We have dealt only with the things that might be done 
for the settlers without extra expense, but we should 
certainly not be averse, in addition, to a sum of money 
being charged on the goldfields in order to help the 
emigrants. That, however, is a matter for future con- 
sideration. All we desire to point out now is how much 








can be done by merely diverting and controlling money 
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ust be paid out of the British Treasury in any case. 

more suggestion and we have done. ‘Two strong 
One ‘ttees ought to be formed, one here and one at the 
on for the purpose of organising the scher-> and 


that 0 


© it before the soldiers and generally rendering it 
= ‘, The Government should pay the necessary 
tpenses of those committees. 


We may say in conclusion that we do not think that 
there is any fear that so many men would want to stop 
that our Reserves would be depleted. If the scheme 

eceeded far beyond the dreams of its advocates, it 
4 not likely that more than twenty thousand men, 
Reservists, Colonial and British volunteers, would 
stop, and of these not fifteen thousand would be 
Reservemen. But every man who stopped in this way 
would act as part of the garrison necessary for South 
Africa in the first five years after the war. In other 
words, the bulk of the garrison might jusi as well, nay, 
had much better, stop as soldier-settlers than as soldiers 


jn cap. 


THE MEETING OF THE EMPERORS. 


HE three days’ interview between the two German 
Emperors—for the Emperor of Austria is by 
nationality as much a German as his rival—which com- 
menced yesterday, excites the keenest interest on the Con- 
tinent, and though the interest may be born in part of 
admiration for the pictorial, it is, we think, entirely 
iystifiable. The occasion of the meeting is no doubt a 
ceremonial one, the coming of age of the heir of the 
Hohenzollerns, and the public speeches will be restrained 
by etiquette as well as caution ; but it is impossible that 
two such men so placed should meet without serious 
political discussion, and that discussion may have conse- 
quences. Each Emperor controls an army of two 
millions, each has pressing need of the other’s “ benevo- 
lence” to be safe, and each has separate dangers and 
separate interests upon which he would give the world to 
know accurately his comrade’s true opinion. Englishmen 
are apt to forget how the present system of Europe would 
be shattered if the Mmperors parted, and how inevitable, 
as well as great, must be the influence exercised 
by Francis Joseph upon William II.’s mind. The 
Austrian Emperor, for all his strange power of escaping 
from difficulties, is not a man of genius; but he is the 
most experienced statesman in Europe, he is the only 
equal with whom the German Emperor comes into 
intimate contact, and his grave and moderate counsel 
weighs heavily even on statesmen who intellectually may 
be his superiors. He has profited greatly by a teaching 
which William IT. has hitherto never received, the teach- 
ing of acute misfortune, and he can warn with an authority 
which his ally perhaps needs, and which, based as it is 
upon the historic facts of a great life, must be of un- 
equalled weight. Diplomatists would give much to know 
accurately his inner opinion about the new “ world-policy ” 
which is fascinating the German Emperor, about the real 
attitude and future of Great Britain and America, which 
Austrian politicians, more especially the Chancellor, think 
so menacing, and about the nearness of any danger from 
Russia and from France. Both Monarchs are urgently 
concerned in the solution of those problems; two men 
with such separate histories can hardly think alike about 
them, and the influence of their judgments upon each 
other may affect the whole future of Continental Europe. 
It is impossible not to be interested in their meeting and 
not to wish that they were compelled to think aloud, if 
only that one might discern something of the truth about 
the ambitions attributed to the younger man, and the 
fears which it is said from time to time develop 
melancholy in the elder. Is the one, in truth, hoping 
when his Fleet is ready to found a new Germany beyond 
seas, and is the other fearing that after his death the 
carefuliy bound faggot of sticks which make up Austria 
will at last tall apart? After all, much of the future of 
this Europe of which we all speak (except when we are 
complimenting America) as if it were equivalent to the 
world—a world which yet, for the most part, lies silently 
shivering or sweating on the plateaux and deltas of Asia 
—depends upon the immediate destiny of the two houses, 
Hapsburg and Hohenzollern. 
To those who regard events in the spirit of historians, 








cai ug mainly to perceive their general drift, this will be, 
We imagine, the most interesting aspect of the Imperial 
meeting. It does so confound the wisdom of the wise. 
Fifty-two years ago there was scarcely a thoughtful man in 
Europe who did not believe that the last hour of both 
dynasties was approaching. Both were tottering, and to 
neither belonged, as it seemed, any source of recuperative 
energy. That quality, it was supposed, resided only in the 
masses, and of the masses it was known, or supposed to be 
known, that two-thirds at least were hostile to their con- 
tinuance. Certainly that was true of the citizens of their 
capitals, who were in open insurrection. The world, it 
was said, had ceased to believe in Monarchy, and if 
Monarchy were condemned these dynasties which repre- 
sented it in the offensive forms of martinetism and 
tyranny had no raison d’étre. They might survive as 
constitutional governments, but their personal or family 
ascendency would disappear, and be replaced, as in 
England, by a purely social primacy. The more general 
idea was, however, that they would vanish, and that the 
much restricted powers of initiative and guidance which 
were grudgingly admitted to be still necessary would be 
exercised by Committees ultimately appointed by the 
peoples. The few old statesmen who doubted these 
results of the general uprising that followed the flight of 
Louis Philippe found it wise to hold their peace, and 
“public opinion” throughout Europe became for a 
moment all but unanimous. Four years afterwards a 
real Monarchy was founded in France to endure for 
eighteen years, and the two German dynasties, having 
recovered their leadership, were beginning the careers 
which, after forty-eight years of great events and 
great wars, have landed them where we see, their 
chiefs meeting as allied Sovereigns in Berlin in full 
possession of sovereign powers, and of the direct 
and effective command of armies perhaps four times as 
strong as any at the disposal of the most martial of their 
predecessors. The Hohenzollerns are overlords in all 
Germany, and the Hapsburgs rule more and richer 
millions than ever before submitted to their sway. It has 
been a rough lesson for political prophets, and a bewil- 
dering lesson for thoughtful historians. Not only have 
all prognostications been falsified, but they have been 
falsified by influences the nature of which remains still 
undetermined. That Monarchy would revive in some 
form might have been predicted, for every State needs at 
some point of emergency a Dictator, and a Dictator is 
seldom disinterested enough not to desire a throne; but 
what protected the dynasties, not only against their peoples, 
but against “necessary men” like Cavour, Bismarck, 
and Beust? It is usual to say it was victory, and that 
may be partly true of the Hohenzollerns; but during the 
fifty-two years the Hapsburgs have always been defeated, 
and their recuperation has been as complete as 
that of their great antagonists. Some charm it must 
have been of ancient use and wont from which the 
peoples could not shake themselves free, but the nature 
and kind of that charm is still, to us at least, a historic 
perplexity. MWhyshould such tremendous executive powers 
be still entrusted in virtue of their birth to two men, of 
whom one has never won a battle, small or great, and the 
other has been thoroughly defeated four times? Four 
bullets—Komorn, Magenta, Solferino, and Koniggratz— 
went through his heart, yet he entered Berlin alive and 
strong, master of his States, and,the equal at least of any 
Sovereign in the world. 

The friendliness of the Emperors is one more of the 
historic marvels connected with the incident. It is said 
to be real, the German Emperor regarding his Austrian 
“ brother” with admiration, as a man whose wisdom has 
been proved by his history, and the Austrian Emperor 
looking on his German ally with the disapproving 
kindliness with which the old so often watch the antics of 
the young. Yet the two Mouarchs are separated by 
character, by creed, and by the continuous collisions of 
three hundred years. The Hohenzollerns have to resent 
favours from the Hapsburgs—including their crown—of 
the kind which the great do not readily forgive; while 
the Hapsburgs have suffered from the Hohenzollerns a 
crowning humiliation. Yet they are friends. One 


wonders if the German really confides or the Austrian 
really forgives. One thing is certain, that the two can act 
together in very serious emergencies as faithfully ag 
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Queen Victoria and Napoleon, and that is the fact which 
concerns politicians and makes of their meeting an event 
of world-wide interest and importance. When they part, 
if they ever part, in anger, both will be neutralised, and 
substantive power on the Continent will probably pass, as 
it did between 1815 and 1860, into commission. 





THE AMERICAN WAR SECRETARY AND THE 


MONROE DOCTRINE. 


HE speech of the American War Secretary, Mr. 
Elihu Root, on the Monroe doctrine has called 

forth a great deal of comment in America and Europe,— 
most of it of a hostile kind. He has been called a sensa- 
tionalist and an alarmist. He has been laughed at for 
his timidity about the designs of the European Powers, and 
asked why, without rhyme or reason, he calls down this 
holt from the blue. For example, the Evening Post says :—= 
“Mr. Root’s sudden alarm about an undated attack on 
the Monroe doctrine by an unnamed foe irresistibly 
reminds one of the boy artist who ran sobbing to his 
mother with his slate, crying out, ‘Oh, mamma, I am so 
frightened.’ To have made such a baseless call to arms 
as Mr. Root made at the Grant dinner is unworthy of 
him. Not even his immediate hearers could have taken 
him seriously,” But, afterall, was Mr. Elihu Root so very 
unreasonable in what he said, or rather in what he 
suggested ? Here is the chief passage in his speech :— 
“No man who carefully watches the signs of the times 
can fail to see that the American people within a few 
years will have either to abandon the Monroe doctrine or 
to fight for it. We are not going to abandon it, and, 
if necessary, we shall fight for it. But, unless there is in 
the future greater diligence in legis!ation, when the time 
comes it may find us unprepared.” Instead of behaving 
like an enfant terrible, as the Evening Post implies, it 
seems to us that Mr. Elihu Root is acting the part of a 
wise stafesman in pointing out to his countrymen the 
responsibilities involved in the Mouroe doctrine. He 
is telling them the truth, and deserves praise, not 
blame, for so doing. No patriotic American who takes 
the trouble to look the facts in the face can fail to see 
that the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine cannot 
possibly be supported on tall talk. Sooner or later it is 
certain to be challenged, and if it is challenged those who 
object to it will not give way unless they realise that 
America is able to enforce it. America must not imagine 
that if she ever gets into a serious controversy with a 
great Continental Power, she will be treated as Lord 
Salisbury, with the full consent of the nation, treated her. 
Though Americans will not believe, or even understand, 
what we say, the Mother-country thinks not merely of 
America’s power and of our special interests, but also of 
America’s rights and feelings. Here we should dread 
victory over America, supposing we were able to obtain 
it, only one degree Jess than defeat. Quite apart from the 
fact that we suggested the Monroe doctrine, and that it 
is still to some extent to our own interests to maintain it, 
we should refuse to contest that doctrine because we know 
that it is regarded in America es a matter of vital national 
importance. But it is idle to suppose that the Conti- 
nental Powers—Germany, for instance—would take such 
things into consideration. Granted that she wanted to 
infringe the Monroe doctrine, Germany would simply 


consider whether America had the physical power tv | 


maintain it. 
and Awmerica’s historical claims to have the Monroe 
doctrine recognised by other Powers, would not be held 
worth a straw. Nor from their point of view could 
Germany or any other Power be considered to be un- 
reasonable in saying that the Monroe doctrine was nothing 
to them, and that they would only respect it if forced to 
do so,—if, that is, it 
submit to it than to contest it. Remember how the 
Monroe doctrine looks to a Power Jike Germany. A 
German might fairly put it in this way :—‘In South and 
Central America are to be found some of the richest lands 
and the worst Governments in the world. Into these 
regions Germans are penetrating inlarge numbers. Some 
day it may easily happen that a great and fertile region 
will become practically peopled by Germans. But suppose 
these Germans to be misgoverned and to appeal to us at 
home for protection, and suppose also that investigation 


If she had not, America’s national feelings | 


were better worth their while to | 








shows that protection and a decent government cap on] 

be secured by placing these Germans and the regio b y 
inhabit under the German flag. In such croup? 
we could not act unless we defied the Monroe detent 
Can any one doubt that whether we did or did not ur 
it would depend solely upon whether America ely 
strong enough to impose her will upon us?’ Ina war 
other Powers regard the Monroe doctrine ag an ‘ahi : 
ment of their liberty to do what they like. Ameries, 
they say, has proclaimed no protectorate over Central aa 
South America, and takes no responsibility in regard { 

them, and therefore she has no right to dictate “te 
and in what way they are to be dealt with by ce 
nations. ‘To put their view shortly, the Monroe doctrine 
infringes and abridges the liberty of action of othe: 
Powers, and therefore can only rest upon force and 
not on international right. Personally, we think the 
Americans are quite right and are acting in their higher 
interests to keep the Continental Powers out of their 
world. When we put the arguments we haye put 

we must not be supposed to agree with them. We 
merely want to show America that it is no good to 
pretend that the Monroe doctrine is not a great limita. 
tion on the freedom of action of other Powers. To gay 
that this limitation is for the good of America and 
of the whole Anglo-Saxon world is nothing to the point, 
The limitation exists, and will not be tolerated unless 
it rests on force. Therefore we agree with Mr. Elihy 
Root that Americans must make up their minds, 
and without delay, whether they mean to keep up 
the Monroe doctrine or to abandon it. Jf they mean 
to maintain it they must supply themselves with the 
necessary force. And they must remember that the 
force required will not be of a passive kind. It is no 
good for the Americans to talk about eighty millions of 
people brave and rich and patriotic beyond example being 
able to defend themselves against all comers, even with. 
out preparation. Nodoubt they can for home defence rely 
quite safely upon improvising an Army. But this kind 
of passive power gives no support to the Monroe 
doctrine. Let America rest assured that no Power 
which wishes to challenge the Monroe doctrine will dream 
for an instant of invading America. What will happen 
when the Monroe doctrine is challenged will be sometiing 
of this kind. Germany, to take a concrete example by 
way of illustration, will get into a dispute, say, with 
Brazil, and will prepare to occupy the southern provinces 
in order to protect her subjects and restore order. 
America will thereupon quote the Monroe doctrine, and 
then the Monroe doctrine will be quietly but quite firmly 
ignored. The next move will be America’s. If she 
is strong enough she must send her Fleet wherever the 
German Fleet is to be found and destroy it. If and 
when that is done, nothing will be easier than to enforce 
the Monroe doctrine, for nobody can reach, much less hold, 
a part of Brazil or Central America without having the 
command of the sea,—or at any rate the relative com- 
mand of the sea. It comes, then, to this, that the Monroe 
doctrine must be founded on sea-power, and if America 
means seriously to enforce it against all likely comers, she 
must have a naval force capable of doing the work. But, 
clearly, if while Germany is building ships America is doing 
little or nothing, America will not be in a position to 
fetter Germany’s will, or to tell her she shall not make 
what terms she likes with the South and Central American 
Powers. And remember that America must do more than 
merely build. She must engage and train in sufficient 
numbers the men without whom the best ships are useless. 
Her present. officers and men are as good as_ possible. 
‘They have superiors nowhere, and only equals in the sister- 
Navy of Great Britain. But there are far too few of 
them, and a naval officer cannot possibly be improvised. 
We do not wish to be alarmists, we do not wish to tempt 
America into warlike courses, we do not wish to make ill 
blood between America and Germany. But we love 
America and her people, and so have a duty to perform. 
It would be doing America a very ill service to pretend 
that she has nothing to fear, and to join in the outcry 
against Mr. Elihu Root because he has spoken out. As 
we have said above, he is amply justified by the facts. 
Indeed, it is, in our opinion, the duty of every patriotic 
American to ask his fellow-citizens whether or not they 
mean to insist upon the tremendous claim made by th 
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ctrine, and if they do, to urge upon them the 
f being prepared. If she sticks to the Monroe 
doctrine and yet refuses to prepare, there is in store for 
America @ great humiliation. — 

Before we leave the subject of the Monroe doctrine it 
as well to point out that our allegations as to 
tions and German activity in South America 

, not mere guesswork, but can be supported by 
we ce, A good deal of light on one side of the 
ye tion is to be found in Mr. Moreton Frewen’s able 
na most readable paper in this month’s Vo/ional Review. 
cia specific is the striking article in Wednesday’s 
‘Yorning Post entitled “German America.” It gives a 
very curious account of the German emigration to the Rio 
Grande do Sul, where German emigrants are allowed to 
ao on the understanding that “their perfect political 
independence ” is guaranteed. |We presume this means 
that they remain German subjects.| The writer also 
shows how the richest parts of Guatemala are rapidly 
hecoming Germanised. In fact a German America has 
already grown up in South America, and very little 
difficulty will be experienced by (rermany if and when she 
is prepared to move, to find an excuse for an active policy 
either in Spanish or Portuguese America, 


Monroe do 
necessity © 


may be ! 
German aspira 








THE FATE OF THE BRITISH NEGRO. 

E have read with keen interest the series of papers 

in which Mr. Hesketh Prichard is describing in 

the Daily Express his experiences of Hayti. Those 
experiences are unhappily of great importance to English- 
men, for they have now accepted in Western, Eastern, and 
Southern Africa the government of more than fifty 
millions of negroes, whom they hope to control and civilise 
with absurdly inadequate forces by the magic of superior 
knowledge and good intentions. They will succeed in 
the end, we doubt not, for they have succeeded every- 
where else, but they will have terrible lessons to learn 
first, for their present idea is to work through negro 
agency, and in that agency, unless experience is wholly 
misleading, there is no reasonable hope. If the negro 
is to be raised at all it must be by strict and continuous 
government, probably for two centuries, certainly for one, 
applied without tyranny, but with military strictness and 
closeness, by some race far superior to himself in inherited 
tendencies. The Arab can do it in a way, though he is 
too cruel; the Indian probably could do it in a way, 
though he would stop short as soon as industry and 
order were secured; but the complete work can be per- 
formed only by the European, who at present, owing to 
some instinctive dislike both of the race and the climate 
it has bred in, is shirking the task. He tries to perform 
it through negro chief's, with the sort of result we see on 
the Gold Coast, which is at intervals an Aceldama, or in 
Swaziland, where at this moment, uuder a_ British 
Protectorate, wholesale murder is going on as part of the 
regular State work. Every two or three days the tele- 
graph announces that ‘“‘the Queen” has slaughtered a 
village out. Left to himself the negro, whatever his nominal 
creed, retrogrades into the savage such as, with every 
advantage of position and climate in his favour, he 
remained on the Niger and the Congo for three thousand 
vears. He could not have a fairer chance than he enjoyed 
in Hayti. He had a lovely and most fertile territory 
provided with all the plant of civilisation, he had been 
taught well and thoroughly an agriculture suited to the 
soil, he had embraced Christianity with appavent readi- 
ness, he had established his character for courage, aud he 
was absolutely free. He has governed himself for a 





century, and according to the testimony of Mr. Hesketh 
Prichard, as of all other observers, the broad result is that | 
he has reproduced the conditions with which we are familiar | 
on the Niger and the Congo. Brutal soldiers, who often | 
cannot read and are always waging civil war with each 
otaer, monopolise all power, raise recruits through press- 
fangs, and govern their men and the people by a 
murderous use of the club. Military and civil authorities 
alike are hopelessly corrupt, the very soldiers being 
robbed till they often beg from hunger, and though 
many are punished for crime, the punishments are so 
inadequate that they do not prevent even causeless 
murder, Though the people are still taught by | 
missionary priests, Rome never quite failing in her duty 








where she is not supreme, the people have practically 
abandoned Christianity and fallen back on Voodooism, 
the foul snake worship of the African jungle, with human 
sacrifice and cannibalism superadded as religious rites. 
Voodooism is not sanctioned by the Government, is, 
indeed, condemned by law, but the sect is too powerful, 
and includes too many generals, to be really controlled, 
aud its witch-doctors or Papaloi—a word corrupted 
from ‘“ Papa le roi”—are the social rulers of the island. 
Their anger is fatal, for they have agents everywhere, 
and they know of subtle poisons which create the 
symptoms of disease, especially of two, one which 
creates a trance-like sleep simulating death—temporary 
catalepsy, in fact—and another which the Roman poisoners 
were accused of using, which causes incurable insanity. 
The lower class of Hayti and the ruling class, the middle 
class consisting of a few imported whites, have gone 
back, after a hundred years of freedom, to the ways of 
Africa, and Hayti is really governed by fighting chiefs, 
their armed slaves, and witch-doctors, who believe in a 
system fouler than fetishism, and inflict death at will by 
secret poisonings. Things are not much better in Liberia, 
vr in the malarious sections of the Southern States where 
white influence is scarcely felt, or among the true blacks 
of Cuba, and the deduction is irresistible. The negro 
requires, if he is ever to he civilised up to the Indian 
limit, beyond which he will probably never advance, the 
control and guidance of a white man near enough to him 
to be felt. It is of no use to plant down a governor, and 
give him authority to govern, for the negro will substi- 
tute for his wise laws secret and terrible laws of his own; 
and of still less use to act through native chiefs, who are at 
heart but little less savage—though from inherent 
jealousy of the witch-doctors they are sometimes less 
superstitious—than their followers. It is a numerous 
white Civil Service that is required, and it must be a 
cultivated one, for the uneducated Englishman has 
an incurable impatience of the negro, and has no 
notion of controlling him except by blows. He is 
difficult enough to manage with Indians, though 
he recognises that they have good qualities, but with 
the negro, unless the latter is a soldier, he is a source 
rather of evil than of good. With the soldier it is 
different, for discipline makes authority regular, and the 
white sergeant respects the one grand quality of the black 
private,—his courage, which, if he means fighting, rivals 
that of the bloodhound, whom when fighting he is apt to 
resemble. 

It is hard to say whence the money is to come. Wedo 
not believe in the difficulty as to men, for as we said last 
week, the climate can be evaded, and the desire for “ ap- 
pointments ” rages among large classes of English lads like 
a fever; but to obtain candidates salaries are needed, and 
even if we pay as in Ceylon and not as in India, the total 
amount for an efficient Service must be considerable. 
The revenue from imports caunot be large till there are 
railways and while Lancashire rages at any taxation on 
its fabrics; of Land-tax there is substantially none, and 
the Hut-tax seems to raise in the mind of the negroa 
feeling of being plundered. The hut belongs to him, and 
to take every yeur part of its value is, in his judgment, to 
steal under legal forms. Ultimately, of course, revenue 
will come from the ports, from a Land-tax, and from 
cultures such as rubber, cinchona, and trees used in 
furniture, but intermediately we might, we believe, get over 
thetraditional English objection to monopolies. Monopolies 
of alcohol, tobacco, and salt if wisely managed would pro- 
duce large sums, and enable the Colonies to survive the 
tedious period which elapses before the untamed negro 
settles down as a peasant on his own plot. That there are 
plenty of objections to monopoly we know well, though that 
of salt has produced uo evils in India, and that of tobacco 
only one in France—the badness of the article—and that 
of alcohol none in Russia; but the alternative is to take the 
negro Colonies for a time on our own shoulders. We 
have no right whatever to conquer broad kingdoms by 
sheer force of superior science, and then because it may 
cost us money and trouble to refuse to their populations 
the only kind of government which can do them any 
good. Itis our clear duty to administer as well as reigu, 
and if the British people would but perceive it they would 
soon tind the way. There should be at least one efficient 
civilian to every fifty thousand black people, to teach them 
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the grand lesson that Jaw must be obeyed, and this 
means a great expenditure upon that object alone. 
Whether we shall ever get the money we do not know, for 
at present the British people see the duty of leaving their 
subjects alone very clearly and perform it very well, but 
the duty still more imperative of governing them efficiently 
does not as yet come home to them; but that we ought to 
get it, even if we have to give it out of our own taxes, we 


are fully convinced. 





THE RESERVATION JUDGMENT. 


4 age Archbishops have given their decision as to the 
legality of the Reservation of the Sacrament,—and 
given it in their capacity of Metropolitans of the Provinces 
of Canterbury and York. That decision is expressed in 
the concluding words of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
judgment :—‘‘In conclusion, after weighing carefully all 
that has been put before us, I am obliged to decide that 
the Church of England does not at present allow Reser- 
vation in any form, and that those who think it ought to 
be allowed, though perfectly justified in endeavouring to 
get the proper authorities to alter the law, are not justified 
in practising Reservation until the law has been altered.” 
No impartially minded person who studies the clear and 
carefully reasoned judgments of the two Archbishops, 
whatever may be his own special predilections, will, we 
believe, come to any other conclusion ‘than that this 
decision was inevitable, and that no other could have 
been given which would have been consistent with 
the law and practice of the Church of England. Unless 
the settlement arrived at during the Reformation period 
was ultra vires and of no effect, and so not binding on the 
Church of England, the Archbishops were bound to give 
the judgment they did give. To say that the Church 
of England has no right to abandon a Catholic practice 
so ancient and so general may or may not be right 
in theory, but this view involves, as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury shows, a direct negation of the essen- 
tial basis of the Anglican Church. The Primate of 
All England points out that to those who use 
the plea we have just mentioned “the Church of 
England has replied in the 34th Article, that every 
particular or national Church hath authority to ordain, 
change and abolish ceremonies or rites of the Church 


ordained only by man’s authority, so that all things be 


done to edifying. In fact, it is impossible to maintain 
that a Church which made such great changes as were 
made at the Reformation could not change the mode of 


administering the Holy Communion to the sick.” The 


whole matter stands shortly thus:—(1) The Church 


of England must be held to be competent to forbid 
Reservation. (2) According to the persons who have 
a right to decide the point, she does at present forbid it. 
(3) Obedience to the decision of the Metropolitans in 
this matter is a duty which is incumbent on the Bishops 
and clergy of the Church of England. 

We do not intend to deal at any greater length with 
the decision itself, or with the arguments used. The 
important question which now arises is whether the 
decision of the Archbishops will be obeyed, or whether those 
clergymen who have been in the habit of reserving the 
Sacrament will refuse to give up the practice, and will defy 
the authority of their Bishops. We deeply regret to see 
that in certain quarters these clergymen are urged to “ sit 
still’ and go on quietly as before. ‘‘ Make no protests, 
either public or private. Do not write to your Bishop. 
If your Bishop should issue a public pastoral take no 
notice of it. Receive it in respectful silence. Wait until 
he writes to you as an individual and demands that you 
give up Reservation. Then simply write and say, with all 
possible respect, that you are entirely unable to comply, 
that you are bound to obey the Church rather than an 
individual Bishop. ‘In quietness and in confidence shall 
be your strength.’ Let us be very quiet, but very firm. 
Let nothing be said, not even from the pulpit; but let 
priests act. Act by simply going on. By God’s blessing 
we shall win. That is the only way to fight this 
matter.” This is the rash and ill-considered advice 
which is offered by the Church Review. We most sincerely 
trust that it will not be followed, for if it is the result 
will be the greatest blow that the Anglican episcopal 
system has received in the course of the last four hundred 


years. Those who tender this advice + thee 
section of the clergy are no doubt relying upon ee 
willingness that the British people have always dis ti 
towards any action which seems to savour eon 
cution. They count, that is, upon public epinion ait 
mately setting its face against action taken in the ©. i 
to enforce the decision of the two Primates 
believe, however, that they are in this case mistak, : 
What has always affected men’s minds in previous fo 
troversies is the fact that the recalcitrant clergyman ci 
able to say that he could not and would not Ha 
secular Court, for that Court could not bind hig te 
science. That was a point which naturally appealed “a 
Englishmen, who are always inclined to dislike the setien 
of the spiritual being controlled by the secular. But in 
the present case no such excuse for disobedience vill be 
able to be pleaded. Even though the final instrument 
may be the order of a secular Court, people will realis 

that there is no lay domination. They will argue: ; 
‘These men belong to the Church of England anes 
are pledged to obey her laws. A certain point has been 
referred to the highest ecclesiastical authorities of the 
Church of England, and these authorities have decided 
after hearing both sides. That decision, again, is enforced 
by the Bishops, to whom the clergy have vowed obedience 
in the most solemn and special manner.’ We are of 
course, quite aware that the subtler disputants among 
the Ritualists have challenged and made light of what 
seems to laymen the tremendous chain of vows that links 
the Metropolitans as Ordinaries of their Provinces through 
the Bishops with the clergy, but rightly or wrongly the 
man in the parish will feel little sympathy with, nay, will 
view with something approaching a feeling of horror 
neglect and contempt displayed towards an obligation 
which seems to him so sacred. ‘ These men,’ he will say 
‘are always talking about the duty of obedience, and 
yet they are disobeying the men whom they have 
vowed to obey, and whom they profess to reverence,’ 
Hence, we do not believe that anything like the sympathy 
shown in the former Ritualistic cases will be shown now 
if the law is applied to deprive the recalcitrant clergy 
of their cures. We hold, in fact, that if the extremists 
are relying upon the public getting weary of the attempt 
to enforce the decision against Reservation they are 
greatly mistaken. The analogy from former cases does 
not apply. But very likely we shall be told that we have 
mistaken the real intentions of the extreme men, and that 
what they are now determined upon is to force on Disestab- 
lishment, and so, as they would say, to set the Church free, 
That is, they mean to cause so great a commotion in the 
Church by resistance that Parliament in disgust will be 
converted to the cry for Disestablishment as the only cure 
for the religious anarchy in the Church. There could be 
no greater mistake. Parliament will never consent to 
Disestablishment in order that the Ritualists may cap- 
ture the Church of England, and drive out the Broad 
Church and the Low Church. From the moment that 
plan becomes visible it will be impossible to make any 
headway with Disestablishment. The truth is, the extreme 
men will either have to obey or else to create a schism 
and leave the Church as by law established. 


When we say this, we must not be supposed for a 
moment to regard this last possibility with satisfaction. 
We should view it, indeed, with the greatest possible 
regret. As our readers know, we desire the maximum of 
comprehension in the Church of England. But that 
comprehension must be consistent with the episcopal 
structurs of the Church, and cannot include absolute 
rebellion. The Archbishop of Canterbury has most 
wisely refused to slam the door in the face of those who 
desire to practise Reservation. He has told them that if 
they think it so essential, their duty is to try to change 
the laws which now forbid it. Though our personal 
sympathies are with the Reformation settlement, we hate 
exclusion so strongly that we would rather see the law of 
the Church altered so as to comprehend the small body 
of men who desire to practise Reservation than maintained 
so as to exclude them. But though willing to see such 
a change attempted, as the Archbishop of Canterbury 
suggests, we hold that it must come through, and after 
obedience to, the Bishops, and not as an act of defiance 
to their authority. As we have said before, the most 





important point in the whole matter is to maintem 
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gt OIE England as a living spiritual institution, 
“ jnstitution capable, we believe, of conferring in- 
= benefits on mankind. To do this we would do 
- thing possible in the way of concession,—provided 
oat the concessions were not inconsistent with the law 
of the Church’s being. We are well aware that many 
f our readers will consider this view of the Church 
of England to be based on a wholly mistaken notion of its 
ve in the Christian world, and to be entirely un- 
Catholic, But be that as it may, we cannot help thinking 
that the more sincere and deep a man’s religious convic- 
tions the more anxious he should be to maintain the 
fabric of the English Church uninjured, Tn our view, at 
any rate, a terrible responsibility will rest upon those 
clergymen who may refuse to obey their Bishops, and 
thus necessitate action which cannot but damage the 
Church. It is useless to say that it is impossible for the 
extremists to try to get their claims allowed in the Church. 
Far more impossible things than that have been achieved. 
If the Ritualists despair of being able to convert the 
nation to allowing their view as to Reservation to be com- 
rehended in the Church, what chance have they of being 
able to convert us all to what they term the full Catholic 
doctrine? Yet they all hope and believe that they will do 
that. Let them begin by trying, within the limits of the 
Church and subject to the obedience due to their Bishops, 
to obtain the reversal of the decision against Reservation 
which was adopted at the Reformation. They may in 
this way prove themselves loyal to the English Church 
and yet suffer no constraint. of conscience. No one is 
ordered by the Archbishops to give up his belief in the 
Jawfulness of Reservation. The judgment does not touch 
belief, but merely disallows the practice of Reservation. 








THE MILLENNIUM. 

CARD which we have just received inviting us to be 
present at a series of lectures on the “appearing of 

our Lord near at hand” induces us to remark on the dis- 
appearance of that belief within the last few years. There 
are, we believe, in this country many scattered believers in 
millenarianism, or rather in premillenarianism—for that is 
the form which the faith usually takes both in England and 
America—who anxiously await the “Second Coming” as an 
event certain to happen in their lifetimes; but there is, so 
far as we know, no Church devoted to the creed, and there 
has been no really popular preacher of it since Dr. Cumming 
ceased to predict a grand catastrophe as fixed in the divine 
counsels for 1868. The faith, that is, continues to exist among 
a few disciples, but it is no longer in evidence among the 
many faiths of London. The fact is curious, for belief in a 
personal reign of Christ on earth has been from the first one 
of the most persistent of the Christian illusions. It was 
probably universal among the earliest Christians, either 
because they were misled by a misinterpretation of certain 
promises, or because, being most of them Jews, they were 
unable to divest themselves of the notion that the Messiah, 
even though crucified, must in the end found for Himself, and 
for them, a temporal kingdom on the earth. That was their 
inner dream, and though as time passed on the faithful 
gradually gave to the dream spiritual interpretations, that, the 
actual reign in an actual world, has remained ever since the 
intermittent hope of a few. It dominated the year A.D. 1000, 
when thousands of Europeans sold their property for nominal 
sums, or entered monasteries, or set out on pilgrimage in 
order that they might be “prepared” for the transcendent 
event, and it has reappeared, often at long intervals, ever 
since, producing among a few vast disturbance of mind. Mr. 
Miller’s followers in New York in 1843 counted hundreds of 
otherwise sensible people who on one particular night 
sat up in white raiment in the complete belief of the 
“Coming,” and when it did not happen doubted in 
their disappointment whether Christianity might not 
be as ill-founded as this “promise.” Many of them have 
been persons of highly strung spiritua! instincts, people 
Who looked for a divine régime purifying all hearts and ex- 
tinguishing even the disposition to sin, but the majority, we 
fancy, hoped for something more concrete,—a world without 
suffering or pain or poverty, especially poverty, in which 
there would be no distinction of ranks, and Law would be 
superseded by the Will of the Divine Person, who it was 








always taught would respond to every petition of the jast, 
and would put not only Satan but all oppressors under his feet. 
In truth, we cannot help thinking that although a misconcep- 
tion of some obscure prophecies mingled itself with the belief, 
its ultimate root was the hope of escape from misery, which 
seemed too general and too strongly upheld by physical 
power to be removed by anything short of a supernatural 
interposition. The only convinced millenarian we ever knew 
—a very able lawyer, by the way—was entirely governed by 
what we should now call philanthropy, which in him took the 
form of a pity for mankind and the pains and injustices many 
men suffer, so deep, and accompanied by so keen a perception 
of the complexity of things, that he had lost all hope of cure 
or alleviation except through the visible interposition of 
supernatural power. The bad were too many, he said, and 
the good too divided and perplexed. It was useless to tell 
him that such an interposition would be fatal to free will, 
men being as it were compelled to be good by irresistible 
force, for he thought that was precisely what the world 
wanted, and what had been promised to believers, and 
equally useless to point out that from his own point of view 
government by Christ could be only government by God, 
which already existed. He accepted that as true, but 
his mind craved for the visible rule, and the authority 
its new chief would wield. He wanted, in fact, not only 
to see sin and suffering ended, but to see them smashed, 
executed as it were by fiat, an impulse which was certainly in 
the author of Revelations, who had the Neronian persecution 
before him to stir his blood, and probably in every 
miilenarian since that period. Their number was greatest 
in the year 1000, when violent crime, and especially violent 
oppression, was probably more universal than at any period of 
European history, and when there appeared least chance of 
itever coming to an end, or meeting with that retribution 
which the human conscience, when not bemused by the theory 
that all suffering is a consequence of sin committed in pre- 
existent lives, instinctively desires, 


The faith has had no prominence in England, as we have 
said, for one clear generation and we are tempted to wonder 
what the reason may be. It is certainly not the unsuitable- 
ness of the creed to the spirit of the time. One would have 
thought it singularly suitable to a period when pity for man- 
kind is an active passion leading often to aberrations, when 
a belief in Christ as Himself the sum and substance of 
Christianity is the governing thought of the pious, and when 
there is a tendency to mysticism and the marvellous not 
always wisely regulated. Nor is the cause the growth of 
intelligence, for, besides that intelligence is not so much in- 
creased, the most intelligent can believe anything that is out- 
side experience, and, as a matter of fact, some of the keenest 
intellects ever born—e.g., Sir Isaac Newton—have believed 
this particular doctrine. We should conjecture rather that 
its decay was due to the increase of hope from human 
effort which has certainly marked the last thirty years— 
though there are signs that it is declining again as pessimism 
becomes more prevalent—and to the enormous increase of 
the readiness to combine, with the consequent removal of the 
old sense of lonely powerlessness, A strongly knit society 
feels less sense of the need for supernatural interposition 
to supersede law,—one reason of the widely spread, and, as 
we think, illogical, disbelief in miracle ; illogical because of 
those who entertain it two-thirds admit a Creator, and in 
admitting Him admit a miracle unparalleled alike in mystery 
and in magnitude. 


There is a sub-form of the millenarian idea which has for 
us much intellectual interest, and which is, we think, much 
more common than the millenarian idea itself. We see 
reason to believe that quite a number of persons who do 
not expect the coming of any supernatural person, much 
less the descent of a true Avatar, do expect with a certain 
eagerness a second Revelation, and do think that it may be 
immediately at hand. They hunger for more light till they 
think it is coming. They see in the infinite movement 
around us evidence of a strange receptivity which they 
think must be preparation for receiving something, a new 
message, a new source of conviction, or, most probable 
of all, new, and so to speak concrete, evidence of life 
beyond the grave. The only spiritualist we ever knew who 
was absolutely orthodox held to that idea with pathetic 
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tenacity. As the men of science are murmuring that they 
must be on the threshold of some new and surpassing dis- 
covery, so a few of the spiritually minded think they are, or 
rather may be, on the edge of what would be practically a 
new Revelation. Everything they say tends to intellectual 
or spiritual results which yet are never reached. Something 
of the kind, they argue, did come in the domain of secular 
thought in the fifteenth century, when the heavens rolled 
back, and the sun stood still, and the earth ceased to be the 
fixed centre of the universe, and why should the same change 
not happen in the spiritual domain? There is no answer to 
that question. There is no reason, save use and wont, why 
the human mind should not take a great leap forward, and 
no evidence whatever that it is on the eve of doing it. Of 
the need there is no doubt, but the need is not always satis- 
fied because it is great. There have been periods, and periods 
of intellectual stir and aspiration, when men wanted light 
more than they do now, and had still to wait for centuries 
before it shone, and wherefore is our claim on the Supreme 
stronger than theirs? There is, in fact, nothing but a hope, 
and though we see no evil in the hope, there is nothing which 
is more deceptive. ‘ More light” is a noble prayer, but it is 
best known as the prayer of a dying man, who in this world 
did not receive it. 





THE USES OF SOLITUDE. 
se FTER we have made the just reckonings which retire- 
ment will help us to, we shall begin to think the 
world in a great measure mad.” This conclusion was one of 
the frnits of William Penn’s solitude, which he gave to the 
world in the little book of “ Pensées,” lately republished. The 
old Quaker of Pennsylvania must have known something 
about the world, for he had lived in society and in prison, in 
Courts and in solitudes, in the Old World and in the New. 
Certainly a community which would pat a man in prison for 
being a Quaker must have seemed to that Quaker a very mad 
world indeed, but the solitude which was intended for 
chastisement presently yielded peaceable fruit, and no douby 
Penn found much pleasure in writing and polishing the 
maxims with the production of which he amused his disereet 
retirement in the country, his hiding, or his prison. None of 
these aphorisms are witty, but they are wise, and well worth 
reading. 

Penn “dealt only,” to use his own expression, “in sub- 
stantial wares.” And he sets the reader wondering how much 
time it is worth while to give to the deliberate contemplation ! 
of life,—to the free play of the imagination, and to the pro- 
duction and classification of our own conclusions, 


According to Penn we should lose no time by this sacrifice, 
because it is only in solitude that we are able to make that 
plan of life which will enable us to gauge its space and fill it 
full. Looking back in middle age he feels that, could he live 
his life again, he could “not only with God’s grace serve 
Him, but his neighbour and himself, better than he hath 
done, and have seven years of his time to spare, yet he hath 
not been the worst nor the idlest man in the world.” To 
many men a certain amount of solitude is as necessary to 
their mental as sleep is to their physical health,—it is the 
sine qu@d non of any mental production. Others can live 
almost incessantly in what Penn somewhat vaguely calls 
“the throng” without too much waste of mental tissue, 
either because they are capable of maintaining two trains of 
thought, and are thus able to carry their own solitude about | 
with them—just as some men will talk, or even argue, 
while they play whist—or because they are so consti- 
tuted that they can do nothing except in company, 
and think of nothing except in answer. Some minds, 
like some matches, require contact with a prepared surface | 
will before they emit a spark. They—so to speak—strike 
only on the box. These last form a very large class, 
especially in the present day. They may not be original, but 


necessity. He “blessed God for his retirement ” which gay, 
him “‘some time which he could call his own,” and he sg 
mends a certain amount of solitude as an opportunity for 
thought, and where possible as almost a duty. Bat is it 
duty for those who do not love it? and have even those who 
do a right to more of it than will keep them in mental 
health ? We should say “ No” to both questions. A man’s duty 
| is to work and to keep himself mentally and physically in cop. 
dition for work, but if he feels pretty sure that he has nothing 
in his inner consciousness worth digging up and giving to the 
world, there is no obligation upon him to“ re-enter himself” 
at given intervals, shake up and loosen his hopes, affections 
and beliefs for no purpose. A man with spiritual geniue, 
whether it be for prayer or poetry, needs solitude—ana 
starves his soul if he does not seek it—but most of us have 
no such genius, and if we dislike solitude, though it may 
prove us deficient in the higher kinds of imagination, it may 
also prove us to be without morbid vanity and the modern 
love of self-dissection. Know thyself, says the sage; but we 
may do this to sufficiently good purpose without coming ont 
from among the many people better worth knowing. Religion 
and repentance we have heard spoken of as “fruits of soli. 
tude”; but if religion means Christianity—and not that 
religion which allows a man to love God whom he hath not 
seen and hate his brother whom he hath seen—it can surely 
direct a man’s life “in the throng”; and as to repentance, 
that fruit, if it be bitter enough to do him any good, will 
draw his month just the same if he feast in company 
or fast in private. A love of seclusion does not of 
itself presuppose a good character, any more than a hatred 
of it presupposes a bad one, There are many people who 
love solitude not because it enables them to work better oy 
because they find anything in it of any use to themselves oy 
others, but because they think it the best refuge from the 
shadow of other people’s troubles and the burden of their own 
responsibilities. They fear some emergency in which they 
might be required to lend a hand, and so take care to live out 
of call. Such people have no right to their self-indulgence, 
and one can only say in their defence, as Mrs. Carlyle’s 
servant said of the Jadies who gave all their time to minute 
religious observances, that “ they might have taken to worse.” 
Inspired thinkers must of course listen for their message 
where they think they can best hear it,—~alone, or among men, 
The world has no right to comment on their choice. Of them 
Matthew Arnold’s verse is true,— 
“ Unafirighted by the silence round them, 
Undistracted by the sights they see, 
These demand not that the things without them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy.” 


The conclusion of the whole matter seems to us that every 
man has a right to as much solitude as he can make fruitfal, 
and no more. His duty is to leaven the lamp, and he cannot 
do it from the outside. Even in the rare cases where a life 
of solitude is intentionally given to religious devotion, we 
should doubt the morality of the sacrifice. Prayer may be 
necessary to the life of the soul ; so is food to the life of the 
body, but we must not live to eat. We wonder what William 
Penn would have said about the unavoidable solitude so often 
the sad lot of those who are very old and very poor. How 
would he have told them to turn it to account without the 
habit of reading, the habit of thought, or, in London at least, 
the habit of devotion > Would he have merely repeated the 
quaint sentence with which in his book he dismisses 
a whole class? “God sends the poor to try us as 
much as he tries them by being such.” Penn did 
not meditate very much about the state of the poor, 
but he was genuinely thankful that he did not belong to 
them. He writes: “It seems reasonable that those whom 
God has distinguished from others by his goodness should 
distinguish themselves to him by their gratitude.” 


The present writer is acquainted with several poor people 
living in single rooms on a pension which saves them from the 


they are very human, social, and sympathetic. No great | anxiety and deprives them of the diversion of forethought. 
ornament to any community, they yet form the mortar which 
holds communities together. They take up the neglected 
work of more original minds, “ which often proves a profitable 
harvest to them which never sowed”—as Penn reflects— 
“and though they don’t lead they follow well and glean 


These are involuntary solitaries and suffer from their 
solitude, which is to them an evil less than the work- 
house because it leaves them the companionship of their 
pride. Friendship is not very common among the un- 
educated, and when those contemporaries among whom cir- 





clean.” William Penn in loving solitude made a virtue of 





cumstances threw them are dead they are generally very 
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However, they have some advantages over those who 

Jearnt the art of making friends. They have no one to 
ot To use their own illogical phrase, they “do not 
wre their “call,” but go courageously to their solitary 
ye upheld by a vague hope of joining “the blessed 
eompaby * somewhere else. 


Jonely. 





THE PRIVACY OF THE SEA. 

YHETHER expressed or implied, there is certainly a 
W deep-rooted idea in the minds of shore-dwellers that 
the vast fenceless fields of ocean are in these latter days well, 
not to say thickly, populated by ships; that, sail or steam 
whither you will, you cannot get away from the white glint 


of a sailing ship or the black smear along the clean sky of a | 


steamsbip’s smoke. There is every excuse for such an attitude 
of mind on the part of landward folk. Having no standard 
of comparison against which to range the vast lonely breadths 
of water which make up the universal highway, and being 
wightily impressed by the statistics of shipping owned by 
paritime nations, they can hardly be blamed for supposing 
that the privacy of the sea isa thing of the past. One voyage 

‘na sailing ship to the Australasian Colonies or to India, if 
the opportunities it afforded were rightly used, would do far 
more to convince them of the utterly wrong notion possess- 
ing them than any quantity of writing upon the subject 
would do. But unhappily, few people to-day have the 
leisure or the inclination to spend volantarily three 
months npon a sea passage that can be performed in 
little more than one. Even those who by reason of poverty 
or for their health’s sake do take snch passages, almost 
invariably show signs of utter weariness and boredom. As 
day after day passes, and the beautiful fabric in which they 
live glides gently and leisurely forward, their impatience 
grows until in some it almost amounts toa disease. This 
condition of mind is not favourable, to say the least, toa 
calm study of the characteristic features of ocean itself. 
Fow, indeed, are the passengers and fewer still are the sailors 
who will for the delight of the thing spend hour after hour 
perched npon some commanding point in wide-eyed sight- 
strengthening gaze out upon the face of the sea, 

Upon those who do there grows steadily a sense of the 
most complete privacy, a solemn aloofness belonging to the 
seas, The infrequent vessel, gentle though her progress may 
be through the calm waters of the tropics, still strikes them 
as an intruder upon this realm of silence and loneliness. 
The voices of the crew grate harshly upon the ear as with a 
sense of desecration such as one feels upon hearing loud 
conversation in the sacred peace of some huge cathedral. 
And when a vessel heaves in sight, a tiny mark against the 
skyline, she but punctuates the loneliness, as it were,—affords 
a point from which the eye can faintly calculate the im- 
nensity of her surroundings. 


Quite differently, yet with its own distinctive privacy, does 
the stormy region of the ocean impress the beholder. In the 
fiue zones the wind’s presence is suggested rather than felt, 
so quiet and placid are its manifestations. Its majestic voice 
is hushed into a murmur undistinguishable from the musical 
rippling of the wavelets into which it ruffles the shining sea- 
surface, But when beyond those regions of perpetual 
summer the great giant Boreas asserts himself and challenges 
his ancient colleague and competitor to a renewal of the 
eternal conflict for supremacy, there is an overwhelming 
sense of duality which is entirely absent in calmer seas. As 
the furious tempest rages unappeasable, and the solemn ocean 
wakes in mighty wrath, men must feel that to be present at 
euch a quarrel is to be like some puny mortal eavesdropping 
in full Sanhedrim of the High Gods. Apart altogether from 
the imminent danger of annihilation, there is that sense 
of intrusion which is almost sacrilege, of daring thus to 
witness what should surely be hidden from the profane 
eyesof the sons of men. All thoughtful minds are thus 
impressed by the combat of gale and sea, although their 
impressions are for the most part so elusive and shadowy 
that any definite fixing thereof is hopeless. Especially is 
this form of the solemn privacy of the sea notice- 
able in the Southern Ocean. Along the line, untraced 
by mortal hand except upon a Mercator’s Chart, favoured 
by the swift sailing ships between South America and 
Australasia, the vastest stretch of ocean known is dotted 


only at enormous intervals by the fleets of civilisation. Day 
succeeds day, lengthening into weeks, during which the brave 
intruder is hurled upon her headlong way at the rate of eight 
or nine degrees of longitude in the twenty-four hours without 
a companion, with no visible environment but sea and sky 
And do what the intelligent novice will, he cannot divest 
himself of the notion, when drawing near the confines of New 
Zealand, seeing how minute that beautiful cluster of islands 
appears upon the chart, that it would be so easy to miss them 
altogether, to rush past them under compulsion of the mighty 
West wind, and waste long painful days straggling against 
its power to get back again to the overrun port. 











| Once in the writer’s own experience an incident occurred 
that seemed almost to justify such a fear. Only sixty days 
| had elapsed since leaving Plymouth with four hundred 
| emigrants on board, and during the last fortnight the West 
| wind had blown with terrific violence (to a landsman). But 
| the master, in calmest satisfaction, with fullest confidence in 
| the power of his ship, had steadfastly refused to shorten sail. 
| He seldom left the deck, the spectacle of his beautiful command 
| in her maddened rush to the East being to him apparently 
sufficient recompense for loss of rest. At last we flew past 
the Snares, those grim outliers of the Britain of the South, 
and it became necessary to “haul up” for Port Lyttelton. 
To do this we must needs bring that great wind fall upon our 
| broadside, and that, with the canvas we were carrying, would 
have meant instant destruction. So all hands were called, 
and the work of shortening her down commenced. Several 
of the lighter sails at the first slackening from their previously 
rigid tension, gave one despairing flap and vanished to join 
the clouds. But furious toil and careful skill through long 
hours of that dense night succeeded in reducing the previously 
great sail area down to three lower topsails, reefed fore- 
sail, and fore-topmast staysail. Then after much careful 
watching of the waves that came fatefully thundering on 
astern until a loll momentarily intervened, the helm was 
suddenly put down, and the gallant vessel swung up into the 
wind. Nobly done, but as she wheeled there arose out of the 
blackness ahead a mountainous shape with a voice that made 
itself heard above the gale. Higher and higher it soared until 
smiting the bluff of the bow it broke on board, a wave 
hundreds of tons in solid weight. The stout steel ship trembled 
to her keelson, but she rose a conqueror, while the avalanche 
of white-topped water rushed aft dismantling the decks, and 
leaving them, when it had subsided, in forlornruin. But she 
was safe, Justifying the faithfulness and skill of her builders, 
she had survived where a weaker ship would have disappeared, 
beaten out of the upper air like a paper boat under a stone 
flung from the bank. Slowly and laboriously we fore-reached 
to the northward, until under the lee of the land the wind 
changed, and we entered port in triumph. 





| This sense of solitude induced by contemplation of the 
| ocean is exceedingly marked even on the best frequented 
| routes and the most crowded (?) waters. To enter into it 
fully, however, it is necessary to sail either in a cable ship, a 
| whaler, or an old slow-going merchant sailor that gets drift- 
ing out of the track of vessels. Even in the English 
Channel one cannot but feel how much room thereis. In 
spite of our knowledge of the numbers of ships that pass and 
repass without ceasing along what may truthfally be termed 
the most frequented highway in the watery world, there is an 
undoubtedly reasonable sense induced by its contemplation 
that however much the dry land may become overcrowded 
the sea will always be equal to whatever demands may be 
made upon it for space. There are many harbours in the 
world, at any rate landlocked bays that may rightly be 
called harbours, wherein the fleets of all the nations 
might lie in comfort. And their disappearance from the 
open sea would leave no sense of loss. So wide is Old 
Ocean’s bosom. Perhaps this is even now more strongly 
marked than it was fifty years ago. The wonderful exacti- 
tude with which the steam fleets of the world keep to certain 
well-defined tracks leaves the intermediate breadths unvisited 
from year to year. They are private places whither he who 
should desire to hide himself from the eyes of men might 
hie and be certain that but for the host of heaven, the viewless 
wind, and the silent myriads beneath, he would indeed be 
alone. They are of the secret places of the Almighty. 





Occasionally the great steamships that lay for us tke con- 
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necting nerves of civilisation penetrate these arcana, for 
their path must be made on the shortest line between two 
continents heedless of surface tracks, And the wise men 
wko handle these wonderful handmaids of science know how 
private are the realms through which they steadily steam, 
leaving behind them the thin black line along which shall 
presently flash at lightning speed the thought-essence of 
mankind. The whaler, alas! is gone; the old leisurely South 
Seaman to whom time was a thing of no moment, Her ruler 
knew that his best prospect of finding the prey he sought 
was where no keel disturbed the sensitive natural vibra- 
tions of the wave. So these vessels saw more of sea 
solitude than any others. Saw those weird spaces un- 
visited even by wind, great areas of silky surface into whose 
peaceful glades hardly rolled a gently undulating swell 
bearing silent evidence of storms raging half a world away. 
So too upon occasion did, and does, a belated sailing ship, 
such as one we met in the Southern seas bound from the 
United Kingdom to Auckland that had been then nine 
months on her passage. Into what dread sea-solitudes she 
had intruded. How many, many days had elapsed during 
which she was the solitary point rising from the shining plain 
into the upper air. Her crew had a wistful look upon their 
faces, as of men whose contact with the world they dimly 
remembered had been effectually cut off. And truly to 
many, news of her safety came in the nature of a message of 
resurrection. Books of account concerning her had to be re- 
opened, mourning garments laid aside. She had returned 
from the silences, had rejoined the world of men. 

All the tracks along which ships travel are but threads 
traversing these private waters, just little spaces like a trail 
across an illimitable desert. And even there the simile fails, 
because the track across the ocean plain is imaginary. It is 
traced by the passing keel and immediately it is gone. And 
the tiny portion of the sea-surface thus furrowed is but the 
minutest fraction of the immeasurable spaces wherein is 
enthroned the privacy of the sea. F. T, Buen. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
pate eee 
SUBMARINE BOATS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I am glad to see that you have allowed the question of 
submarine boats to be raised in your columns, The matter 
is one of the gravest importance, and there seems reason to 
fear that unless public opinion compels the Admiralty to act, 
nothing will be done in time to protect the country from what 
may bea terrible disaster. It should be clearly understood 
that the submarine boat is a mechanical appliance which con- 
flicts with no natural law. There is no doubt whatever that 
boats can be safely and certainly navigated under water. 
Whether the vessels that have hitherto been constructed in 
France and the United States satisfy all the requirements, is 
not clear, but their perfecting is merely a question of time. 
When the boat has been perfected, it will be a most formidable 
engine of maritime warfare. At the present moment a battle- 
ship has absolutely no defence against a submarine, and can 
only avoid destruction by going full speed in the direction in 
which the boat is not supposed tobe. It is suggested by those 
who are in favour of doing nothing, that the submarine boat 
must always be so unseaworthy, and the danger of navigating 
it so great, that crews will never be found to take these 
vessels into action. This isan absolute delusion ; the whole 
experience of warfare is dead against it. As far back as the 
American Civil War submarine boats were tried; one of 
them twice drowned her crew, a third crew was found without 
difficulty, and a ship was successfally sunk. Whatever the 
risks, crews will always be found. As a matter of fact, the 
risk will in all probability be far less than that run by the 
crew of a torpedo-boat. It is, perhaps, not generally known 
that the French are building a much larger number of sub- 
marines than are actually provided for in the public estimates. 
Moreover, the efforts of the French constructors are directed 
towards constructing boats which will steam on the surface 
of the water, and will only be submerged when necessary for 
the purpose of concealment or attack. Those who know 
the Channel well, and can therefore realise how narrow 
it is, and how short a time is required to pass from one 
coast to the other, will understand how dangerous and 








ubiquitous a flotilla of this kind may become 
to be presumed that Mr. Goschen spoke the views 
Admiralty when he stated that though careful attent 
being paid to the question of submarine boats, 
being done by the Admiralty because, in the first place th 
proper method of defence against them had not been ol ‘ 
tained; and, in the second place, because the submarine Z ' 
the weapon of the inferior Power. I sincerely trust that ihe 
official utterance will receive exactly the amount of attenti : 
which it deserves, and no more. The fact that the Admiralty 
sees little value in a weapon which has commended itself nd 
the French, to the United States Navy Department, and to 
the German naval authorities is natural enough; it is in exact 
accordance with precedent. There is scarcely a single applis 
ance in respect of armour, armament, or engines now used in 
the British Navy that has not been borrowed from some 
other Navy after having been first laughed at, condemned 
and declared on the highest possible authority to . 
useless. If it can be said that the view of the 
Admiralty affects the question at all, it must be regardej 
as strengthening the argument in favour of the new 
weapon, rather than as a scientific condemnation of jt, 
Of Mr. Goschen’s misapplied catchword about “the weapon 
of the inferior Power,” it is hard to speak seriously. What 
in the world has the supposed superiority of our Fleet in the 
matter of battleships and cruisers got to do with the question? 
If our battleships and cruisers have no defence against q 
submarine boat, then the Navy which possesses these 
defenceless ships, and which cannot retaliate upon the ships 
of its opponent, is the weaker, and not the stronger, of the 
two parties engaged. There is a reply to the submarine boat 
in the hands of our enemies, and that is the submarine boat 
in the hands of our own sailors. It is conceivable that in 
time of war the existence of such vessels in the Channel on 
both sides might make the narrow waters untenable for sea. 
going men-of-war. It certainly would make them untenable 
for troopships. In such an event, we should at least be no 
worse off than our opponents; and, as we have not the 
slightest intention of invading any foreign country, the 
ability to prevent a landing under any circumstances would 
be more in our favour than in the favour of any rival. Ina 
word, the position in the Channel might come to be one of 
“stalemate.” If, however, we are unprovided with the same 
weapons as our adversaries, it is much more likely to be a ques. 
tion of “ checkmate,” and it is not we who will be the winners, 
It must not be supposed, however, that if we take reasonable 
precautions we need lose our control of the sea. In narrow 
waters the submarine bo:@ must become very formidable. In 
the open sea it is innocuous. Such ports as Liverpool, Glas 
gow, Belfast, and probably Bristol and Cork, would hava 
nothing to fear, and the Atlantic trade would continue to 
depend, as it does now, upon the protection of the Fleet. 
But this measure of security can only be obtained if the 
Admiralty will wake up. When that august body allowed us 
to get years behind our neighbours in the matter of guns, 
loading appliances, armour plating, powder, boilers, and 
many other particulars, it was mercifully given time to 
recover lost ground, and to adopt the methods which it had 
so systematically condemned. But in this case there will be 
no room for repentance, or at any rate for remedy. If the 
Admiralty does turn out to be wrong, as it usually does, the 
fact that A, B, or C can lay his hand on his heart and declare 
that “he alone is responsible,” and that “his advisers have 
carefully considered the question,” will profit us nothing. 
Therefore I trust that you will continue to exercise that 
public pressure which, as far as I know, is the only 
force which ever induces our naval and military departments 
to take effective action.—I am, Sir, &e., 


9 Evelyn Gardens, S.W. H. O. ARNOLD-FoRSTER, 
[Our correspondent may rest assured that we have not 


the slightest intention of letting the subject drop.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 
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(To THE EDITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—From the accounts which have appeared in the news. 
papers it seems that both in America and on the Continent 
of Europe steps have been taken to provide the navies with 
the new submarine vessels. This is especially the case im 
France, where there are already some of these craft ready 
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and now the new programme of the Government 
the construction of twenty-six more, which will 
ber in the French Navy to thirty-eight. I 
n any mention of submarine vessels in connec- 
bare a the Bnglak Navy. Has nothing been done in the 
matter by our authorities ? The subject is one which should 
have prompt and full attention. The submarine vessel is as 
ot untried in warfare, and it is impossible to say how it will 
cane. It may be that it will prove to be of little or no 
yalue as an offensive weapon, but, on the other hand, it may 
tan out a powerful and effective arm, capable of inflicting 
unlimited damage on anything floating, with perfect impunity 
owing to itssubaqueous position. Our Government, if they have 
not already done 80, should at once see to it that the country 
be provided with the new vessel in proportion to the rest of 
the Navy. Also that experiments be made to ascertain the 
best methods of dealing with the attacks of submarine craft. 
It would be a pitiful close to England’s sea-power for her 
magnificent ships to be stung to death one after the other 
without the possibility of their dealing a blow in self-defence. 
When the day of trial comes let us be prepared.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
Adelaide, S.A. 
[It is interesting to note that our correspondent on the 
other side of the world has, without any communication with 
ns, been moved as strongly as we have by the failure of the 
Admiralty in the matter of experimenting with submarine 
boats.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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THE ARMY LEAGUE AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I should be obliged if you would publish the following 
letter, which has been sent to the Press :— 


“The disasters and the revelations of the last few months, 
together with the recognition of our danger in case of fresh com- 
plications, show that large reforms in our military organisation 
are urgently needed if the British Empire is to be kept safe. 
But though men’s thoughts and their expression in the news- 
papers are at present full of military problems, public opinion 
does not exert its full influence unless it is in some way systemati- 
cally educated and also concentrated or focussed, and there is 
some danger that, if we get through our present difficulties safely, 
some of us may be only too glad to forget the unpleasant but 
salutary lesson that we should be learning, until we are still 
more rudely awakened. We know how, in the past, warnings, 
and even object-lessons such as the Crimean War and the 
military collapse of France in 1870, have soon been forgotten, 
for the public memory is short. It is for these reasons that 
the Army League and Imperial Defence Association has been 
established in order both to educate public opinion and to 
make its voice effective. This education is certainly required. 
The majority of British voters have no clear knowledge of the 
constitution of our military forces, of the problems connected 
with the defence of the Empire, and of the reasons, practical as 
well as patriotic, why all should interest themselves in its pre- 
servation, asa matter of infinitely greater importance than any 
party questions, or reforms which, however excellent, are of 
incomparably less consequence. It is not possible, nor is it 
in any way desirable, that we should ali be military experts, 
but we can all learn enough to take an intelligent interest in the 
defence of the Empire of which we are so proud. The public 
opinion thus formed will naturally show itself at elections, and 
will convince Members of Parliament and Governments that proper 
attention to this most vital national question is what the country 
insists upon having, and that henceforth it will not tolerate any 
trust in ‘ our luck,’ ‘muddling through’ our difficulties, or that 
false economy which lands us in heavier expenditure. And if 
there is any possible doubt as to the opinion of the country, the 
Army League will give it the means of expressing itself. In 
order to act freely the League will in no way identify itself with 
any political party. At the present time its attitude will be one 
of observation. Our Ministers have promised to do all that is 
possible to make us safe at home during the absence of the 
regular Army, and afterwards to set about a thorough and scien- 
tific reform of our military forces. This promise we, with the 
country, expect to have fulfilled, and shall judge with the help of 
the Service Members and other good authorities whether it is being 
adequately and fearlessly carried out, and shall act accordingly. 
Such an Association must plainly depend for its effectiveness not 
only upon subscriptions (without which, of course, the work 
cannot be carried on), but also upon personal effort on the part of 
many to influence those around them. All can help if they will. 
If branches can be formed in all parts of the Kingdom, and voters 
of all classes interested in what concerns us all equally, the 
benefit to the country and the Empire will be great. ‘I'he League 
will, so far as is possible, co-operate with similar efforts in the 
Colonies. We have already received encouraging support from 
many parts of the United Kingdom, and the formation of 
branches has already been begun, Arrangements are being 





made for a meeting of the League to be held in May at the Royal 
United Service Institution, particulars of which will be duly 
advertised.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., 

8 King Street, Cheapside. 


A. C. CHAMPNEYs, 
Joint Hon. Secretary. 





THE MAP OF FRANCE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I was interested in your account of the original and some- 
what extraordinary present sent by the Czar of Russia to Presi- 
dent Loubet, which had escaped my notice in the daily Press. 
Do you think it possible that this gift meant more than 
appeared on the surface, and was intended as a gentle hint to 
France that Russia has no intention of assisting her to the 
increase of her present boundaries, but regards the map of 
France as portrayed in such lasting pigments—precious 
minerals and metals—as a delicate intimation that her hopes 
of recovering Alsace and Lorraine will not be furthered by 
Russia ?—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. SOMERVELL. 
Kendal. 


COLONEL BADEN-POWELL’S HANDBOOK ON 
SCOUTING. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPHCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—We have seen in your issue of April 28th references to 
this book, and we would inform you that to every troopship 
going out we have gratuitously sent supplies of our military 
books and novels for the use of the troops on board, and bave 
specially addressed to each officer in command of the various 
troopships some copies of “ Aids to Scouting.” We know 
this has been much appreciated, as not only from these 
officers have we received letters of thanks, but have heard 
from many of the men themselves that the officers have 
availed themselves of the time during the voyage in instruct- 
ing their men upon the principles laid down in the book. 
We have offered to supply the War Office with this book at a 
small figure so that copies could have been given at a small 
outlay to all our troops at the front. The War Office, however, 
have not availed themselves of our offer, but officers com- 
manding many of the Yeomanry and other corps have 
thought it essential that each of their men should have a 
copy, and have themselves purchased copies of the book for 
that purpose.—I am, Sir, &c., 
p.p. Gale and Polden, Limited, 
E. RussELL POLDEN. 
2 Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, £.C. 








THE MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS CECILE DE 
COURTOT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I see you quote from the recently published ‘‘ Memoirs 
of the Baroness Cécile de Courtot.” But can they be authentic ? 
Take her adventures during the French Revolution. In 
September, 1791, she accompanied the Princesse de Lamballe 
to England, where they stayed nearly a year, and the Princess 
received from Marie Antoinette a letter, set out in the 
Memoirs, dated August 10th, 1792. Having heard of the 
storming of the Tuileries they returned to Paris, arriving on 
August 25th, and joined the Queen in the Temple. On 
September 18th, Cécile sees the head of the Princess held up 
before the Queen’s windows. She describes the Queen’s 
removal from the Temple, and the prison scenes, and the 
daily batches of prisoners taken for execution till her own 
turn came on July 22nd, 1793, when, the last of a long list, 
she was condemned and placed on a crowded tumbril for the 
guillotine. On the way the tumbril was destroyed by an 
explosion of gunpowder, which killed or wounded a hundred 
people, and Cécile, miraculously unhurt, was rescued and 
escaped to Germany. But the Princesse de Lamballe was 
not in England in or after September, 1791. She did 
receive the Queen’s letter, but not in England, nor in 
1792. The date was August, 1791, and August 10th, 
1792, was the very day of the storming of the Tuileries, 
where the Princess was all day with the Queen. The date 
of the Princess’s murder was September 3rd, not the 18th. 
The Queen was not removed from the Temple till after 
July 22nd, 1793. The prison scenes, the batches, and the 
summary condemnations belong, not to 1793, but to 1794. 
In all July, 1793, only thirteen people were guillotined in 
Paris; in July, 1794, nearly nine hundred. Neither in July, 
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1793, nor in July, 1794, do the lists in the Monzteur and other | A mistress is dismissed for refusing to attend early Gon 
newspapers for the 22nd contain the name of Cécile or of the y Vommn. 
others named by her, nor do the newspapers mention the 
explosion. Cécile’s friend’s diary of 1794 mentions the Place 


de la Concorde. The name did not exist till years after. 
And Cécile in 1794 speaks of the scene of July 22nd, 1793, 
“which after all these years makes my blood run cold.”— 


T am, Sir, &c., 
H, W. J. 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—In your friendly and, I think, true reference to the 
late Duke of Argyll you imply that he wasa Whig. That 
was at one time my own impression, and I was corrected by 
the Duke himself. I met him at Mr. Gladstone’s the week 
after he resigned office in 188]. “I never was a Whig,” he 
said; “I have always been a Peelite like Gladstone himself.” 
You say that he was not a great orator. That, of course, 
depends on the standard by which yon measure him. I 
remember once asking Mr. Gladstone whom he considered 
the best orator in the House of Lords. “ Without question 
the Duke of Argyll,” was his answer. The House of Lords 
then contained Lord Salisbury, Lord Beaconsfield, and Lord 
Cairns, In certain departments and styles of oratory each of 
these might on occasion excel the Duke, But I think I 
understand what Mr. Gladstone meant. The Duke once told 
me that, taking Mr. Gladstone all round, he considered him 
the finest orator he had ever heard. And, curiously 
enough, he instanced as the greatest triumph of Mr. 
Gladstone’s oratory his explanation of his first Budget to 
the Cabinet the day before he introduced it in a five 
hours’ speech. The rehearsal of it to the Cabinet occupied 
four hours, and was delivered sitting, without a note, 
and without hesitation. With all his combativeness the 
Duke was a man without political animosities. His political 
differences with Mr. Gladstone made no difference in their 
private relations, and I have heard him speak very kindly 
of Lord Rosebery at the time that very sharp passages of 
arms were taking place between them, One great bond of 
sympathy between the Dake and Mr. Gladstone was their 
common interest in the Christians of Turkey. It is indeed a 
hard fate which has robbed the Christians of the East within 
so short a time of three such champions as the Duke of 
Argyll, the Duke of Westminster, and Mr. Gladstone.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
Matcotm MacCott. 





TEACHERS AND TENURE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—May I be allowed to write a few remarks upon an 
article in your issue of April 2]st with the above heading? 
I make the request as one very closely interested in teachers’ 
work and in the members of the Teachers’ Union. As such, 
you will, 1 am sure, understand that I cannot allow your 
strictures on Mr. Jackman’s speech at York to pass altogether 
unchallenged. I am not surprised that his statements should 
have called forth opposition, though it is somewhat dis- 
appointing to find the Spectator in the opposing ranks, And 
still more so does it appear to me that the writer of the 
article, whilst appearing to set out with the intention of 
anathematising the foes of the teacher, ends by bless- 
ing them altogether. In dealing with Mr. Jackman’s 
statements, you quote, fairly enough, some of the most 
glaring cases brought forward by the speaker as_ illus- 
trating the way in which the tenure of office by teachers 
has been tampered with. I take more particularly 
those in which the “squarson” or clerical school-manager 
appears as the agent of removal. The farmer who is 
member of a small School Board sins throagh ignorance 
when he resents the efforts of the schoolmaster to teach the 
young idea something higher than bird-keeping; but your 
squarson sins against light and knowledge. He knows what 
is best, but deliberately prefers what is worse,—I translate 
the hackneyed quotation for his benefit. In one case a master 
is asked to accept lower salary because the charch has to be 


nion. One teacher is cashiered because he does, and another 
because he does not, attend a particular religious gery; 
Yet another is turned out for declining to chant the — 
A new clergyman thinks he would like a new wihedie » 
A Nonconforming management thinks the Chapel et xe 
have a turn—for the squarson is not necessarily “pb va . 
Established”—and so on, until, to use a popular si 
the teacher does not know where he is. He holds a 
—and a very important, responsible Office, ag 
acknowledge —at the caprice of, in the malate 
cases, a clerical manager. You yourself say—that is 
you give your imprimatur to the writer who says— the 
number of dismissals certainly appears very large.” More. 
over, you fairly describe the exceptional injustice under which 
the teacher labours when you point out that a teacher who ig 
dismissed loses not only his current salary but his pension 
which latter is, as you put it, in part deferred payment for 
past work. And yet, whilst acknowledging all this, you 
bestow your benediction on the squarson. At least you aver 
that there is something to be said even for his most odious 
acts of tyranny. They can be explained if not defended, 
far I cordially agree with you. The explanation is only oo 
obvious ; but I must cross swords with your writer when he 
adds, in reference to the wrongful dismissals cited above 
“there is more to be said in their defence than is immediately 
evident.” There is nothing better than special pleading for 
their apologia. I will only take one instance where your 
writer’s zeal for the squarson makes him lose sight altogether 
of the point at issue. The church needs “ repair,” he says, The 
parson has to cut his garment according to his cloth, and how 
many “repairs ” resolve themselves into “ cutting garments”! 
The squire, you urge, has to do the same. He “ dismisses hig 
daughter’s expensive governess and gets a cheaper one.” The 
governess is treated as though she were a piece of dry goods, 
—but this is a detail, Nobody questions the right of the 
squire to deprive his own daughters of education. But when 
the squire and the parson are merged in that incongruous 
compound the squarson, be is dealing, not with his own off. 
spring, but with other people’s children who have heen 
entrusted to him by the State—not by “the Church” but by 
the State—to train up into useful citizens. Is it possible that 
any clear-headed writer can fail to see the boundless differ. 
ence between the meum and the tuum in this case? The 
squarson’s apologist seems reully to lose his ethical equilibrium 
in his effort to champion the foes of the teacher. It is the 
glamour of “the Church” which thus perverts his view. 
“The clergy are apt,” you say, “und naturally apt, to regard 
the parish schoolmaster as a sort of additional curate.” But 
where does ithe “naturally” come in? Why should the 
teacher be regarded as an additional curate any more 
than as an additional footman or an extra housemaid? Even 
were such the case, the curates, who have hitherto 
been a “feeble folk,’ are beginning to feel their strength 
and to assert themselves against the squarson. But, in 
point of fact, as your writer knows very well, the teacher 
is not a curate, or in any way analogous to a curate, 
And mark my words, this effort to canonise the teacher into 
the curate, and then to play fast and loose with him as one of 
the very “ inferior” clergy, will have two results which possibly 
your writer would consider more disastrous than I should. 
In the first place, it will hasten on Disestablishment, if the 
clergy persist in throwing this shadow of ecclesiasticism over 
everything they touch; and secondly, from the still more 
jmportant, that is, the secular, side, if the voluntary schools 
are thus perverted into the squarson’s preserve, the schools will 
go too. It may be that this generation shall not pass away 
before an educational democracy takes the whole matter out 
of hands in which it has been, and is being, so transparently 
abused, yet which--most marvellous fact of all—still find 
apologists even in the columns of the Spectator.—I amy 
Sir, Xc., 

FRANCES EVELYN Warwick. 
Warwick Castle. 
[We have been obliged owing to the pressure on our space 
to leave out a considerable portion of Lady Warwick's letter. 
—Ep. Spectator] 
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y simple| But pinks and roses hide the 
| face 





pl might choose m 


p fom the town and quite Before a violet-peopled place. 
ar 
forgot, m i No shortest day of all the year 
All in a sheltered nook 80) oy ould fade without a violets 
wart, cheer, 


pig I would have a violet farm. Ty yisible sweetness hid within 
; ‘And folded up in swathes of 

No daffodils should me entice, | green. 
Nor hyacinths with their breath | , 
3 . spice | Though white and purple babes 

eh : | be born 

he tulip with her painted hood be . a: 
; i Fhould wither where she | When Daffodil his flaming 
vine horn 


stood. | Wee quiet hills and vales shall 
d 
“— soun 
Instead of sheep upon °| And stir the sleepers under- 
sward, ground ; 


H 
The modest violet I should herd. 
Instead of golden heads arow, | What country bliss can equal 
Should see my violet harvest mine, 


blow. | With violets for my flocks and 


| kine, 
Under an arch of wild, wild! With violets for my corn and 
loud | store ? 
Choy . oan : 
Below an opal mountain bowed, What could a mortal wish for 
F more ? 


Allina humid world and cool, | 
With winds and waters beauti- | Under a mountain pansy-dark, 


ful. Loved of the eagle and the 
| lark, 

Vhat airs across my farmshould | ang set too low for fear or 

fare! | harm, 

‘Tis sweet where pinks and roses|"Pis I would have a violet 

are: | farm. 


KATHARINE TYNAN, 





COL. BADEN-POWELL: THE STORY OF A HERO, 
One word of this weary war 
All our hearts are waiting for, 
Of the hero, England bore, 
Kind and gay : 
The soul socalm whate’er befalls it; 
For no peril yet appals it. 
And his ceaseless toil, he calls it 
Holiday. 


Half an endless year ago, 

He was left amidst the foe, 

With some thousand men or go, 
As their chief, 

For his country’s arms miscarried, 

And across the desert arid 

Many a tedious noonday tarried 
The relief. 


But he knew his masters well ; 
And not fortune, nor Pall Mall, 
That is paven smooth as Hell, 
No man’s word 
Trasted he, but God who made him, 
And his own good sword, to aid him; 
And the soldiers that obeyed him 
Like his sword, 


“Lo, what pigmy band, at bay 

On its ant-hill, bars our way? 

These our guns shall sweep away 
In a trice.” 

So the scornfal Dutchmen vaunted : 

jut their braggart humonr scanted, 

When that gallant troop undaunted 
Foiled them thrice. 


Came and went the Christmas feast, 
Yet the fight nor stayed nor ceased, 
Still the swarming foe increased ; 

Help delayed. 
And the great siege guns came, shelling 
Spitfire fort and harmless dwelling, 
Young and old at random felling, 

Man and maid. 


See our English Greatheart then, 

How he moved among his men, 

Gave each soul the strength of ten, 
Cheered and fired! 

Till the famine-stricken, meagre 

Captives of that iron leaguer, 

As their colonel’s self grew eager, 
Hope-inspired. 


So, all hearts are longing for 
Tidings from the weary war, 
Of the hero England bore, 

Kind and gay: 
The soul so calm whate’er befalls it, 
For no peril yet appals it; 
Tn his country’s cause he calls it 

Holiday. 

EDWARD SyDNEY TYLEE. 





ART. 
eens 
THE ACADEMY.—I. 

Two pictures stand out from the mass in the present Exhibi- 
tion, and by the largeness of their conception and complete- 
ness of their carrying out exercise a dwarfing influence on 
most of the other works: these are Mr. Sargent’s great 
portrait group and Mr. Abbey’s historical picture. Notable 
is the way in which the flashy, would-be-clever portraits 
and the merely realistic pictures shrivel up beiore these two 
works, in which vigorous mind and unerring hand have 

united harmoniously. 

It is possible to conceive a finer composition than Mr. 
Sargent’s Lady E£lcho, Mrs. Adeane, and Mrs. Tennant 
(No. 218). The complete division of the picture into light 
and dark sets one questioning a little. On a sofa sit three 
ladies in white—roughly speaking these fill the lower half of 
the canvas—while behind them is a dark room with pictures 
hanging on the wall. The picture is very large, and the 
artist has risen to the occasion and avoided minor fascina- 
tions and subtleties; choosing rather to be impressive 
than clever. Never has Mr. Sargent produced a finer 
harmony of colour, and yet there is very little positive 
colour anywhere. Rich, though indefinite hues melt into 
one another. On looking round the walls of this room 
or of any other in the Exhibition, the eye is assailed by 
reds, blues, and yellows of the most violent and blatant 
kind. Many of the painters seem to think that if they 
use their paint bright enough they will earn the praise of 
colourists. They could not err more greatly. To temper 
the sombre colours of Mr. Sargent’s background requires 
| knowledge, and skill, and a colour faculty, qualities which 
; are not called into play when the painter merely accumu- 
| lates cobalt, cadmium, and vermilion side by side upon 
| the canvas. In Mr. Sargent’s canvas there is a very 

interesting train of thought started by the picture seen 
| hanging on the wall behind the three ladies. It is 
| the famous portrait of Mrs. Perey Wyndham—the mother 
| of Mr. Sargent’s sitters—by Mr. Watts. There is some- 
| thing abont the way this picture is placed centrally in the 
| background, and in the touch of sunlight on the frame, 
| that seems to suggest the younger painter’s appreciation of a 

masterpiece. Very interesting, too, it is to see the translation 
, of Mr. Watts’s work into the language of Mr. Sargent. As 
| we should expect, there is an added suppleness in the figure 
and a loss of monumental dignity. In writing of Mr. Sargent’s 
| work at the New Gallery stress was laid upon his enormous 
| powers of execution; in the present instance these powers are 
used to the full, and with less effect of mere bravura than is 
| sometimes the case. This noble piece of portraiture has 
|admirable qualities of characterisation. The figures are 
| instinct with individual life, the faces are animated without 
| spoiling the harmony of the general effect, and the central 
; figure is of great beauty. 
| Mr. Abbey has painted a large picture of The Trial of 
| Queen Katherine (No. 96). The vigour of the realisation of 
| the scene is wonderful, though the decorative effect is never 
allowed to suffer from pedantic adherence to realistic effects. 
It is true that Mr. Abbey paints with keen enjoyment the 
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gorgeous dresses of Henry VIII. and his courtiers, but he is 
a very great deal more than a costume painter. Mr. Abbey 
has seldom used his great mastery over intricate composition 
more successfully than in the present instance. The figures 
—and there must be nearly fifty—are so skilfully grouped 
that perfect clearness is secured at the same time that the 
movement and stir of the crowd of people is given. Besides 
its artistic qualities the picture is full of historical sugges- 
tion; Henry VIII. on his throne towers over the ecclesiastics 
grouped round Wolsey’s chair, while one of the King’s Beef- 
eaters stands on the tomb of a Bishop let into the pavement. 
The picture is lighted by light that comes partly through 
stained-glass windows, and which is broken by the architec- 
ture of the building in which the trial takes place. One 
of the most fascinating details is the effect produced by 
the polished steel halberds reflecting cold light, against the 
gorgeous hues of the stained glass. The artist has contrasted 
his groups of figures sharply and with excellent effect. The 
gaily dressed followers of Cardinal Wolsey, slim Renaissance 
pages, are balanced by the King’s stalwart Beefeaters and 
halberd-bearers. Between these groups, though further in, 
are the lawyers in sombre hues. These groups make the 
setting for the real actors in the drama,—the King on his 
throne, and facing him the Queen, who has fallen on her 
knees beside her chair. Both these figures are admirably 
characterised ; they are dramatic without being stagey. The 
colour of the King’s dress is among Mr. Abbey’s happiest 
imaginings,—gold powdered over with a rosy bloom is as 
near as one can get to it in words. This painter has a happy 
power of carrying conviction as to the reality of the scene he 
shows us, while at the same time remaining faithful to purely 
decorative impuises. The figures are of flesh and blood 
like ourselves, but the heraldic atmosphere and the gorgeous 
dresses bring home to us the fact that their manners were 
different. About the whole work there is an air of bigness and 
strength that is infinitely delightful in an Exhibition so largely 
given over to the trivial and the commonplace. 


It has been said above that Mr. Abbey’s work is 
neither stagey nor a costume picture. To realise our 
meaning by contrast it is only needful to turn to Mr. 
Frank Dicksee’s Zhe Two Crowns (No. 167). There is 
an absolute unreality about the people; they never existed 
for themselves, but only for the sake of their garments 
and gold armour. This last is marvellously painted, but the 
realism is carried to the extent of being atrick, the eye being 
deceived into the belief that the fingers conld pick off the 
projecting pieces. This is unreal realism. The effect pro- 
duced is of electric light turned on to an actor. 


Mr. Orchardson has painted a Royal group, but only with 
indifferent success. This artist has on several occasions 
painted fine portraits. It is therefore disappointing that the 
picture of the Queen should be so uninteresting, when at last 
an artist has been called to paint her Majesty. The picture is 
entitled Windsor Castle, 1899: Portraits (No. 143). The Queen, 
sitting, is being offered a bunch of roses by the little son of the 
Duke of York, who stands in front of his father and the Prince 
of Wales. The child is the only one of the group who seems 
alive; the other figures seem little more than abstractions, 
and the arrangement of the picture is formal and common- 
place. 


A few years ago the fashion in painting set in the 
direction of using strong colour and iridescent hues. This 
was a relief after the blackness of the so-called Newlyn 
school. Now we long for the sober tones again, for large 
expanses of crude colour of every shade plaster the walls. 
Room after room assaults the eye with violent chromatic 
discords. Some of the chief offenders are the artists who 
paint effects of sunlight with an arbitrary selection of orange 
and violet,—e.g., Mr. Walter West in Z’he Pillion (No. 250) 
and Mr. F. Hall in An Autumn Hvening (No. 905). In both 
these pictures a natural effect has been reduced toa formula of 
erude and staring colour, which has been applied without 
remorse. The effect is not in the least decorative, and cannot 
be excused on the ground of truth, 


The consideration of the landscapes must be left for 
another article. Here it can only be said that they are dis- 


—$—__ 
BOOKS, 
stage 
THE ATHENAUM CLUB* 
A TIME will come, in the course of the century which ; 
about to commence, when all good libraries will poss ig 
book containing full and accurate notices of what me : 
worth remembering in the history of the more ee ae 
London clubs ; but ere that book can come into Be i 
many little monographs must be compiled like the one ae 
Mr. Waugh has devoted to the Atheneum. Few of them ne 
be extended usefully to the same number of pages as he *% 
filled so pleasantly, but most of them will have somethin : 
record that had better not be lost to posterity. ln 
The historical clubs which have not only a name but also a 
local habitation (a qualification which excludes some of th 
most famous institutions known by that general name, i 
as The Club and Grillion’s), date for the most part from the 
last century, or the earlier decades of the present ona 
Brooks’s was more especially connected with the doings of 
those wild times— 
“When George the Fourth was young 
By Gillray painted and by Hanbury sung,” 
Many influences combined to make the age in which 
the Atheneum first saw the light a great deal moro 
decorous, outside the limits of a very narrow circle, than 
were its immediate predecessors. The first idea of such a 
society seems to have taken shape in the mind of one 
who has received, and deserved to receive, a great deal 
of abuse, alike from men of his own and of the 
opposite party,—the Right Honourable John Wilson Croker, 
the object of Macaulay’s undying fury and the Mr. Righy 
of Coningsby. With all his faults, which were sufficiently 
numerous, he bad some good qualities; and the foundation of 
the most successful London Club, of its class, stood him, we 
doubt not, in good stead before the tribunal of Rhada. 
manthus. Mr. Croker was assisted in bis efforts to start the 
new venture by Sir Humphry Davy, and no less a person 
than Faraday acted for a time as secretary. The first home 
of the Club was 12 Waterloo Place, and on May 26th, 1824, 
the committee engaged in organising it celebrated by a 
dinner their taking possession of that house. On June 22nd 
in that year the earliest printed list of members with a 
preamble of “objects and reasons” was issued, and in 
February, 1830, the present building was opened. It 
remained sabstantially what it then was till last year, when 
the additional story, now approaching completion, was 
begun. 
During the erection of their house there was, of course, 
much difference of opinion as to details among its members, 
The most important of these turned on the question whether 
an ice-house should or should not be attached to the premises, 
Mr. Croker was opposed to the ice-house and in favour of 
more ornament of a costly and characteristic kind than its 
partisans desired, He got his way, as he was apt to do, and 
his success was commemorated in a very happy epigram, 
which Mr. Waugh has done well to rescue from oblivion:— , 
“T’m John Wilson Croker, 
I do as I please ; 
They ask for an Ice-house, 
I'll give ’em—a Frieze.” 
The progress of the Atheneum from its foundation to the 
present time has been all that its founders could have desired. 
At the end of its first quarter of a century, the pressure to 
enter it had become so great that a candidate had to have his 
name on the books for eight years. In 1863 the pressure had 
become much greater, and those who had their names put 
down in that year could hardly hope to get into the Club 
before 1879. Now the time of waiting is even somewhat 
longer,—about seventeen or eighteen years. It is sometimes 
supposed that after waiting half a lifetime, a candidate is very 
likely to be rejected, but this is far from being the case. 
The friends of the candidate, or those acquainted with his 
works, are allowed to write their names on the paper which 
announces his candidature and is known as his certificate, 
any day during the week preceding that on which he comes 
up for ballot, and no man who has a fair number of good 
names on his certificate is blackballed unless he has excited 








appointing, falling below even the modest standard of recent 
years, H. 8. 


® The Atheneum Club and its Associations. By Francis Gledstanes Waug, 
M.A., Oxon. 
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hement hostility in a considerable section of the Club. 

very ven? three times, even in the experience of very old 
Only two “nh any one been blackballed from political or 
member . Sade Some, indeed, think that the Atheneum 
ae es bane: and that people are frequently elected who, 
js too g00 cat ie not quite come under the definition to be 
— re reamble tu the first printed list already alluded 
foond in - a at all sure, however, that the pouring of a 
: Me : ount of water into the strong wine of that defini- 
certain aib ked very well. It would not have done so 
tion has not worke’ **. eiaal : 
bat for a wise provision 1n the constitution of the Clab which 
allows its Committee to elect at three meetings, called ad hoc 
at a month’s interval, nine persons very highly distinguished 
in literature, the arts, science, or for public services. As the 
Committee is most carefully selected, containing always a 
large number of names very favourably known to the public, 
and as a single voice can exclude a candidate, the fortunate 
nine are almost always judiciously chosen. The worst that a 
caviller could say of them is that a good man has sometimes 
to wait a little longer than he should, and that the claims of 
jiterature are sometimes postponed a little too much to those 
of persons whose merits are hardly known save to workers in 
the ame field of science. On the whole, however, the Com- 
mittee elections are not only good but excellent, and of the 
greatest possible benefit to the Club. Cabinet Ministers, 
Bishops, and Judges are elected without ballot on giving 
notice of their wish to join the Club,—another arrangement 
which has worked admirably. 

Mr, Waugh gives, as in duty bound, all the statistics of the 
Atheneum, and dwells particularly on the merits of the 
library, as to which he observes :— 

“This is by far the finest and most considerable club library in 

the world, and forms one of the choicest reference collections to 
befound in England. It has always been a leading object of the 
committee to whom its charge is entrusted to obtain such impor- 
tant works in the different branches of literature and science as 
may be useful to those engaged in scientific and literary 
researches, and are rarely found in private mansions. All 
departments, English and foreign, are well represented by rare 
and picked books, more particularly on history, topography, and 
archeology, and not a few contain autograph inscriptions by 
their authors. Perfect in balance and completeness, it is rich 
especially in sumptuously bound copies illustrating the fine arts, 
many of which (for example, those obtained under the legacy of 
the Rev. Charles Turnor, and those left by Felix Slade) are 
enclosed in special cabinets.” 
We are not quite sure that the first part of the last sentence 
is not too laudatory. It is hardly true that the library is 
perfect in balance and completeness. Perfect in complete- 
ness it could not be in the nature of things; but perfect in 
balance it might conceivably be, though to make it so would 
require a very great amount of skilled labour and continuous 
attention on the part of a good many very busy people. Some 
old members must be living who remember a tremendous 
massacre, if not of the Innocents, at least of works whose 
only crime was having been superseded, of which they may 
have heard, or in which they may have taken part a genera- 
tion ago, and doubtless there have been many others equally 
useful since; but although the Athenwum is fortunate in 
having an admirably skilled, intelligent, and zealous librarian, 
it is almost impossible for a clab library to be perfect in 
balance. When all deductions have been made, however, 
that of the Athenoum is astonishingly good and delightful. 


Mr. Waugh has, as we have said, put on record the 
statistics of the Atheneum, but he has done more, for his 
pages are full of anecdotes,—many of them good. To say 
that they are as new to us as they are good would be untrue. 
Some of them are pretty familiar to a certain world in 
London; but we have no sympathy with those who, when 
they chance to read a good story they have heard before, 
immediately pronounce it a “chestnut.” Itis wonderful how 
harrow is the range over which good stories fly, and we may 
be pretty sure that for one reader of Mr. Waugh’s, not a 
member of the Atheneum, who is familiar with his good 
stories, there will be twenty who never heard one of them. 
We quote a couple not better nor worse than most of the 
others because they chance to be new to ourselves. Here is 
she first. Lord Bowen appeared in the library on most after- 
noons, and thus records an adventure which befell him there 
When he was working at a volame of his Virgil :— 
~ Going home,” he wrote, ‘I forgot all about it; it was 11 p.m. ; 
nor did I titnk of my volume for three days after, when suddenly 


I recollected that I had not brought it home. What had I done 
with it? Inamost melancholy frame of mind, I walked over to 
the Atheneum. There in the hall was an advertisement— 

‘Found in the Library, an MS. Quarto Book 

containing poetry.” 

What do you think of that for an extra humiliation thrown in 
quite casually by Providence? I had to go and claim my beloved 
waif-and-stray with my tail between my legs; and now I feel 
that even the hall-porter says to himself, ‘That a Lord Justice ? 
Why he writes poetry!’ ” 
And here is the second, probably ben trovato -— 

“Tt is recorded that a dignitary wishing to refer to one of the 

‘Fathers’ on a theological point, asked a new attendant ‘ whether 
Justin Martyr was in the library?’ ‘I don’t think he is a 
member, my lord,’ was the hesitating reply, ‘but ’ll go and ask 
the porter.’ ” 
Whether the works of Justin Martyr are possessed by the 
Atheneum we know not, but we are very sure that any 
question which a reasonable creature would wish to ask 
either with reference to theology or any other subject would 
be more likely to be answered to his satisfaction, between 
4 and 6 o'clock within its walls, than in any space of the 
s.‘ne dimensions on this planet. 





EDWARD III* 

Dr. Mackinnon holds a place midway between the old 
historians and the new. On the one hand, he has patiently 
examined the chronicles and documents of the time; on the 
other, he is not so narrowly modern as to believe that great 
men exercise no influence upon events. His history, in 
brief, is rather biographical than national. Edward III. is 
always the hero (or the villain) of his piece, and the English 
people is only permitted to play a subordinate part. This, 
though it be not fashionable, is as it should be. Whether 
for vice or virtue, Edward dominated the England of the 
fourteenth century, and whatever grandeur the people con- 
quered was due to their Monarch’s energy and enterprise. 
lt is easy enough to pick holes in his policy ; had his cunning 
been equal to his courage, he would have attained more with 
less loss of men and money; but he lived ina savage age, and 
he fought a savage foe with the weapons of savagery. 

Edward III., says Dr. Mackinnon, was the Napoleon of the 
fourteenth century, and a less apt title might have been 
found. But the comparison only touches one side of life. I£ 
Napoleon had been no more than the soldier of fortune his 
enemies have pictured him, he might justly have been set 
side by side with Edward. For both these heroes delighted 
in battle, and added intrepid courage to accomplished 
strategy. Perhaps, in the field, the superiority is with the 
Englishman, who, well as he loved shrewd blows, was not 
without a noble sense of chivalry. There is a sort of epic 
splendour in the King’s answer to his son at Crecy. John of 
Norwich had been sent to Edward with a demand for help. 
“ Sire,” said the Knight, “the Prince is in great peril, and 
my Lord of Warwick has sent me to beg you to hasten to his 
assistance.” “Is my son dead or wounded that he cannot aid 
himself ?” asked Edward. “No, Sire, please God, but he is 
in a hard passage of arms, and has great need of your 
help.” “Return to him and those who have sent you, 
and tell them from me that the Prince must win his 
spurs, and come not to ask help so long as he can wield 
a sword, for, please God and St. George, the day shall 
be his.” Thus might the champions of the Grecian host have 
spoken before Troy; but you will vainly look for a like grand 
simplicity in the utterances of Napoleon. On the other hand, 
Napoleon was a statesman and administrator, whose many- 
sided intelligence would have completely baffled Edward. 
We can imagine Napoleon at Sluys; we cannot imagine 
Edward codifying the law or sketching the rules of the 
Théitre Francais. In one other sense their careers are 
parallel; each after years of toil and enterprise died with 
nothing done. Napoleon left France a clean slate with no 
inscription upon it save “Central Government.” Edward 
exhausted himself and his realm in warfare, and left the task 
of building up the Kingdom to his successors. 

The comparison to Napoleon, then, is only half apt. But 
Dr. Mackinnon has a better description of Edward. “The 
young King,” he says, “ was the incarnation of the aggressive 
English spirit. The predominance of England, the supremacy 





* The History of Edward III, By James Mackinnon, Ph.D. London: 
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of the King, are the main doctrines of his political creed.” 
That is quite true: Edward was the aggressive English spirit 
incarnate. In fact, he represented a reaction against the free 
policy of his grandfather. He perforce recognised the power 
of the people, yet all the while he attempted to evade or over- 
ride it. He was a Jingo, as we should say to-day, with a firm 
belief in the invincibility of England and in the prowess of his 
own arm. His reign, therefore, is but a record of warfare 
and bloodshed, and those who hear no music in the clash of 
arms would be wiser if they deserted the fourteenth centary 
and found material for their research in more peaceful 
times. And here it is that Dr. Mackinnon is most irri- 
tating to his readers. He is never tired of spoiling the 
romance of his subject by a cheap satire. This, for instance, 
is his comment upon Sluys: ‘ Thus ended one of the bloodiest 
of naval battles, which in downright butchery is eminently 
creditable to Christian chivalry,” and the shrill note of 
journalism grates upon the ear of the least partial reader. 
Nor is it reasonable to regard the age of Kdward III. from 
the humanitarian point of view,as Dr. Mackinnon is now and 
again inspired to view it. It is not thus that the dignity of 
history is best served, and we confess that we prefer the 
courteous flattery of Froissart to the flippant “ good sense ” 
of the modern scholar. 

But in Dr. Mackinnon’s despite, the wars of Edward III. will 
never lose their life and spirit. Men began early in those days, 
and both Edward III. and his son were great soldiers at 
eighteen. It seems as though the science of war were their 
birthright, and they sprang from their cradle ready armed. 
And the book is peculiarly interesting at this present time, 
because it proves that the laws of strategy are eternal and un- 
alterable. The Scottish campaign might be taken for a 
description of the war which is now waged in South Africa, 
The English army was immensely superior in numbers; the 
Scottish army, admirably led, was superior in mobility and 
knowledge of the ground. The tactics of Bruce, always to fight 
where the ground was in his favour, were followed by Douglas 
and Randolph and Murray. At Stanhope Park the Scots re- 
treated from hill to hill, and the English were worn out by 
waiting for the chance of attack which never came. True, 
Douglas once broke the monotony by making an attempt to 
seize the King with his own hand. But he did no more than 
kill the Royal chaplain, after which exploit he was compelled 
to retire. So the two hosts watched one another, until the 
English, starved with the delay, mounted the hill where the 
Scots were encamped. There they “found five hundred dead 
oxen which the Scots had killed in order not to encumber their 
retreat; a large number of pots, made of hide, and filled with 
flesh and water, ready for boiling; more than a thousand spits, 
with piecesof meat ready for roasting; and many thousand pairs 
of used-up skin shoes.”’ But the Scottish soldiers were twenty 
miles off on their hardy ponies, and the English had no other 
consolation than a good meal. Does it not sound precisely 
like a description of an early encounter with the mounted 
infantry of the Boers ? 

But the parallel does not end here. Dr. Mackinnon, who, 
as in duty bound, writes with a Scottish bias, unconsciously 
marks another point of resemblance. The Scots, he says, 
“had learned by a long series of successes to despise their 
former oppressors, and shortly afterwards again crossed the 
border to accelerate, by a second invasion, the recognition of 
their national rights.’ If we change such expressions as 
“former oppressors” and “national rights,” we have here 
fairly described the Boer invasion of Natal and Cape Colony. 
And though we would not for a moment compare the Boers 
of the nineteenth century to the Scots of the fourteenth, 
though we resolutely refuse to accept the omen, yet it must 
be allowed that Dr. Mackinnon’s book contains a 
which might be of great value to-day. With Crecy and Poitiers 
he is less successful,—-partly because Froissart is « fearsome 
competitor, partly because his antipathy towards war, which he 
describes as “licensed murder,” increases with the number of 
the pages. And before we close we have one other complaint 
to register against Dr. Mackinnon’s method of writing history. 
His style is the worst possible for its purpose. Now it apes 
Carlyle, now it is ruined by the common familiarity of the 
journal. It is unbecoming to describe the England of the 
fourteenth century as “John Bull”; it is quite inapposite to 
refer to Edward’s opponents as “Jacques Bonhomme.” But 
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TWO IMPORTANT HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND* 
Is Mr, Lang in earnest, or is he only giving us a speci 
men of what Robert Louis Stevenson termed his “ines : 
municable humour,” when in the preface to the first Bead 
of a work which must have cost him more labour than any a, 
of his literary enterprises he says “that in the hands of a 
competent writer with the space of Hill Burton or Tytler at 
his disposal, and with the mass of recently printed State 
papers and letters to work upon, a History of Scotland Dish: 
be made extremely attractive”? Possibly enough “the founds. 
tion of historical chairs in Edinburgh and Glasgow Universi. 
ties, and the active historical schools of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, may encourage some Scottish scholar still young and 
eager, to do justice to the romantic past.” But let ug hope 
that if Mr. Lang has any influence upon the “young 
and eager” fellow-countryman that may be tempted to treat 
further of Scottish history, he will use it with a view to the 
production of a multum in parvo rather than of a colossal work 
rivalling the performances of Tytler and Hill Burton, The 
present output of Scottish historical literature is positively 
appalling. Apart from the valuable publications of the Scottish 
History Society, and minor half-historical, half-biographical 
books which appear in the “ Famous Scots ” and other series, 
there have within the past eighteen months appeared the 
first volumes of two comprehensive and serious histories of 
Scotland as a whole,—Myr. Lang’s own, and Mr. Hume Brown’s, 
Then Mr. Henry Grey Graham has published an exhaustive 
book dealing entirely with the social life of Scotland during 
the eighteenth century, and works on the same period are 
promised by Sir Henry Craik and others. And finally we 
have here a volume of seven hundred closely printed pages 
on the Scottish Highlands alone, by a writer whose humour 
must surely be graver even than Mr. Lang’s, since he tells 
us :—“ My principal aim in the preparation of these pages 
has been to provide a general history of the Highlands and 
Gaelic Scotland of moderate length and obtainable at a mode. 
rate price!” What the young Scottish historian of the future 
ought to do is to control his “eagerness,” and perhaps ever 
wait at the Jericho of reflection till his beard is grown. Let 
the mind of Scotland digest the historical literature that has 
recently been produced. Let the issue of “human docu 
ments” of the State Paper and learned Club publication kind 
exhaust itself; Mr. Lang assures us that, “save for some 
lucky accident, we are unlikely to find much early MS. 
material beyond what is now edited or in editoral hands.” 
Then the rud’'s indigestaque moles known as Scottish history 
may be reduced to definitely ascertained knowledge,—or def- 
nitely ascertained ignorance. In that case what Mr. Lang de- 
scribes, and revels in, as “ novel combinations of facts already 
extant in print,” may be exhibited in their true value or valve- 
lessness, and a genuinely compendious work exhibiting the 
actual and special contribution of Scotland to the history of 
the Kingdom and the Empire, of Europe and the world, may 
be produced. 

Meanwhile there ought to be the most cordial recognition 
of both of these books as, like the not less valuable works of 
Mr. Hume Brown and others, preparations for the future. 
They are written from different standpoints and in different 
tempers; and in subject, though not in bulk, Mr. Lang’s 
stands to Dr. Mitchell’s in the relation of the whole to the 
part. Mr. Lang is never content to follow slavishly the views 
of his predecessors; he sighs because he has « discovered 
fallacies in a few tempting new combinations.” Dr. Mitchell 
is a very level-headed man who has a love for his subject, and 
having read what has been written upon it by “such authori- 
tative writers as Skene, Gregory, Browne, Tytler, Robertson, 
Rhys, Ewald, Joseph Anderson, and J. F. Campbell,” presents 
a clear statement of what Arnold would have styled “the best 
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been known and written.” Mr. Lang’s inability to 
tion as he finds it occasionally keeps him right 
where Dr. Mitchell, with the best intentions in the world, 

steadily wrong. Thus Mr. Lang has obviously been 
goNrasted by the Celtic Lordship of the Isles which fit- 
folly dashes across Scottish Lowland history, flourishing a 
claymore. So he was attracted by the mysterious—perhaps 
‘mpenetrably mysterious—story of Donald Dubh, who in 
rig reign of Henry VIII. claimed that Lordship. But 
while Dr. Mitchell tells us that Donald was carried off by 
Athole when an infant, Mr. Lang is able to show from the 
claimant’s correspondence with Henry that it was his mother 
that was carried off. Yet Dr. Mitchell has undoubtedly ful- 
filled his own ambition, and produced the best and handiest 
history of the Highlands that has ever seen the light. If he 
accepts too readily the statements of fallible authorities like 
Skene—in spite of his industry—he is not given to wild 
theories. He represents the Highlands and the Highlanders 
as they actually seem to him, not as he would like them to be. 
And so we have such valuable and not overdrawn appeals on 


behalf of the Celt as this :— 

“Tn the matter of government or of building up a civilisation 
under the inspiration of modern ideas, the Celtic race, as such, 
has had no opportunity of showing what it could evolve, but the 
vigour and cultivation of Scotland under her Celtic Kings, 
and the undoubted influence of the Celtic element (not only as 
individuals, but as a substratum of the general population) upon 
the well-being of our country, may well incline us to conclude 
that had the Celts been left free to mould the destinies of their 
several countries upon lines conform, in the main, to their 
genius, they would have produced a civilisation and adminis- 
tration which, while it might differ in many respects from the 
noble product of the combined races of these islands, would have 
been entirely fitted for its purpose, suited to the people, and of 
such a character as would have led to much prosperity. The 
fervid spirit of their race, their quick intuitions, their artistic 
sense, their energy, their adaptability, and their many other 
noble qualities, moral and physical, lead readily to the conclusion 
that under favourable conditions they are capable of filling a 
high place in the world’s great economy. It is time that pre- 
judiced writers recognised this fact, and acknowledged that all 
the nobler capabilities are not restricted to the so-called Anglo- 
Saxon people.” 


The ablest though not the friendliest of Hill Burton’s critics 
said long ago of his History that “ with all its faults and short- 
comings it is now and probably will continue to be the best 
history of Scotland. So far as matters ecclesiastical are con- 
cerned, it has and need fearnorival. So faras regards the War 
of Independence, it holds the same position of superiority.” 
Mr. Lang’s new work—or rather the first volume of it, 
covering the period from the Roman occupation to the death 
of Cardinal Beaton—is a striking testimony to the want of 
finality alike in history and in historical criticism. For while 
this book does not compete with Hill Burton’s in point of 
size, it brings a great deal of fresh light to bear upon both 
the War of Independence and “ matters ecclesiastical.” On the 
latter point Mr. Lang shows, as has never been shown before, 
that the Scottish clergy were from first to last—at all events 
to the death of Cardinal Beaton—patriotic (to the extent of 
dissimulation and even perjury) in the sense of being 
opposed to England and in favour of France. Mr. Lang’s 
view of the struggle of the War of Independence is that of 
all reasonable Scotchmen. He sums it up, and also the claims 
of Edward I. to paramountcy, in this ingenious passage :— 


“When Alexander III. died, Edward, as the Pope later 
reminded him, did not venture to administer Scotland as a fief, 
during the minority of little Queen Margaret, as was his clear 
and undeniable right, if he believed in his own claim,—which he 
probably did. He preferred to try his marriage project, as it 
saved discussion and dispute. But, the Scottish Queen dying, he 
saw his chance and took it. He put forward his claim to be 
Lord Paramount, which must be accepted before he would save 
Scotland from civil war by deciding on a King, Edward was a 
strong, valiant man with a ‘thread of the attorney’ in his nature. 
He was strictly upright in this sense—he had the faculty, 
invaluable to a moral politician, of being able to believe in the 
Justice of his own cause, the flawless integrity of his own 
character, and the excellence of his own aims. He ‘sought 
extended opportunities of doing good’ to ‘a rave which 
needed his control.’ All this is very English. Thus was 
the Empire won. Had the Scottish race been content to 
accept Edward on his own terms, the Highlands would have 
been civilised, and the united isle would have been irre- 
aistible, _ Other peoples confused and distracted as Scotland then 
— ought, no doubt, to be grateful to England for annexing 
them, and introducing them to the benefits of her sterling civili- 
sation. They will kick, however, against the salutary pricks, 
and Scotland, to the detriment of her ‘progress, but to her 
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eternal honour, kicked successfully. Scotland was, in fact, much 
too English to be subdued by England, as, later, America was 
too English for colonial independence.” 

Mr. Lang has no great love for Knox, in spite of his 
being Scotland’s strongest man, or perhaps because the 
Reformer had more than his fair share of the brutality which 
goes with strength. But he will not listen to mere malicious 
gossip against such a man as the martyr Wishart, who has of 
late been accused of privity to the conspiracy against Beaton. 
Thus he reasons :— 

“ Whether Wishart knew anything of the plots of Brunston 
and Cassilis can never be certainly discovered. We are bafiled 
by the loss or destruction of the English papers. We can 
only conjecture as to whether Wishart was or was not the 
murderous envoy of Brunston in 1544...... Later, in 1545-46, 
he was in Brunston’s society, as in the summer of 1545 he had 
been in Cassilis’s country about the time of Cassilis’s plot. If we 
may say ‘ Noscitur e sociis,’ the case for Wishart stands ill. But 
Knox was not averse to murder in a holy cause, and if Wishart 
was no less a man of his age than Knox (which we cannot prove) 
he was also a man of sincere conviction, of great charity, of 
dauntless courage, of high temper, and, according to Knox, gifted 
with premonitions of events in some supernatural manner.” 


The most important and emphatically original chapters of 
Mr. Lang’s volume are those in which he retells the stories of 
the five Jameses, who have never before had justice done 
them. To one of these there is attached a long note dealing 
with the character of the third James which is a model of fair- 
minded historical investigation. If Mr. Lang does not hold, 
as Hill Barton in effect does, that the Scottish noblesse of the 
Stuart reigns were the worst in Europe, he certainly does not 
spare such of them as the Douglases, certain of whom, however, 
may have been greatly sinned against as well as great 
sinners. 

Mr. Lang is, of course, in his element in dealing with the 
ethnology of early Scotland, and with the growth of social 
life. In this respect his work beyond all question surpasses 
its predecessors. There are hundreds of such delightful 
passages as this :— 

“The mere neighbourhood of an abbey or a cathedral in the 
long process of erection and adornment was in itself a liberal 
education. We may remember how, in the first iconoclastic out- 
break of Reformation, the kirk of Maucbline was guarded against 
Wishart because it had a tabernacle beautiful to the eye. ‘There 
was no beauty in the kirk of Mauchline (except among the lasses) 
when Burns sat under its worthy minister. The Reformers had 
reformed everything lovely out of the way. On the other hand, 
the ancient church provided an education in things beautiful— 
architecture, music, sculpture, painting, vestments, services, of a 
kind from which Scotland has long been divorced, and all this 
in addition to reading and writing. There were village, parish, 
or small burgh schools, and an amusing miracle of St. Cuthbert’s 
was wrought when a bad, idle little boy locked up the parish 
church at Norham and threw away the key hoping that his 
private indolence would escape notice in the public hubbub. 
Churches in Scotland now are as a rule not open on ‘ lawful days,’ 
except one at Tain, which is shut on Sundays. There were also 
‘ High Schools’ in the larger burghs, and poor boys of merit were 
well instructed in the monasteries, the monks taking fees only 
from scholars of wealth and birth.” 

Mr. Lang has not written a better-balanced book, or one 


more likely to be widely popular, than this. 





A LIFE OF EDWARD FITZGERALD.* 
EDWARD FitzGERALD’s name will live as long as the English 
language and literature. He died seventeen years ago; yet 
this is the first attempt at writing his biography. As most 
people already know, he lived a life both lonely and unevent- 
ful, an eccentric hermit with the habits of that species, 
including vegetarianism, and with inconsistencies all his own. 
He had many friends, loved them dearly, criticised them 
freely, wrote them whole series of delightful letters: he 
divided his house with relations: he was beneficent in ways 
that took his fancy: he was a daring sailor and a passionate 
lover of the country. A born bachelor, he was foolish enough to 
marry, from a kindly and generous motive, at forty-seven; 
his wife, the daughter of his old friend Bernard Barton, being 
the same age or rather older. This marriage, followed shortly 
after by a separation for the rest of their lives for no reason 
but unsuitability, seems one of the oddest episodes in Fitz- 
Gerald’s history. But all this was hardly material for a 

.ndard work on the life of a man so nervous, sensitive, self- 





* The Life of Edward FitzGerald. By John Glyde. With an Introduction by 
Edward Clodd, some time President of the Omar Khayyam Club. London: C, 
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diffident, who trifled so long with his own genius, fancying it 
always more critical than original, and whose fame rests upon 
a few quatrains translated from the Persian. Enough 
foundation, some of us think, and the number is growing. 


There has not yet, in fact, been any great occasion or 
demand for a Life of Edward FitzGerald. Those who cared to 
know him outside Omar have found him in his Letters and 
Iiterary Remains, edited by Mr. Aldis Wright, and in his 
Letters to Fanny Kemble. The first two volumes of Letters 
are now printed separately from the Literary Remains, and 
published by Messrs. Macmillan. Till within the last few 
years FitzGerald’s public has been small. One reason of this 
is that his Omar Khayyam has been difficult to get. Not so 
very long ago the present writer was told by a second-hand 
bookseller that a copy would cost several pounds. Now, of 
course, the Rubacydit is in everybody’s hands, and the result 
is more personal interest and curiosity as to FitzGerald. 

Mr. Glyde’s book is very well adapted to satisfy this. It is 
not a regular narrative, but rather a series of sketches dealing 
with special periods of FitzGerald’s life, with his personal 
ways and customs, the books and pictures he loved, his 
literary work, from the original gem Huphranor to the Greek, 
Spanish, and Persian translations which led him to his place 
among the classics; then his friends, a most important part, 
for friendship was half his life; and the charities which had 
no plan at all, but were possibly all the more comforting to 
the objects of them. Fortunately fcr himself, FitzGerald was 
not a poor man; and he was most generous and liberal by 
nature, spending money freely, except on his own pleasure 
and comfort. Neither did religious and charitable societies 
benefit much by him. Philanthropic young ladies who 


called for subscriptions were told “to go home and mend ; 
their stockings.” But he would have a _ poor sickly | 


London clerk to spend his holidays with him, to gain 
health by long days of sailing with him on the sea; 
he would find out a poor artist, ill in a garret, too 
proud to ask for help, and for the rest of his failing 
life would do much towards maintaining him. He would 
help his neighbours, the fisher-folk, to buy their boats; would 
lend money and afterwards put the note of hand in the fire; 
would send £5 notes, unasked, to the clergyman of the parish 
for distribution among the poor; would buy up the whole 
stock of a poor tradeswoman in difficulties; would help 
struggling painters by buying their pictures; would do a 
thousand other kindnesses on the one condition of not being 
thanked for them. All this sounds romantic, and savours 
more of the New Testament than of the “C.0.8.” It is 
lovable; it sounds Christian: and indeed FitzGerald, than 
whom no one better appreciated the work of true Christianity, 
would probably have called himself by no other name. But, 
in fact, he seems rather to have been an agnostic—an 
ignoramus, as some people call it—after the fashion of his 
old Omar, whose doctrines, however, this student of Newman 
and friend of Archdeacon Allen did not by any means follow 
out logically. 

Mr. Glyde collects most of the characteristic touches to be 
found in FitzGerald’s letters, and pieces them out with his 
own personal and local knowledge of him; the result is a 
really vivid impression. The bronzed, blue-eyed, slouching, 
old-fashioned man, with his noble and thoughtful head; 
stern and absorbed in expression; his clothes, chiefly “old 
acquaintances,” put on anyhow, his neck wrapped in a grey 
plaid shawl, an old hat, even indoors, on the back of his head. 
Such a figure in the small space he allowed for himself in his 
Suffolk home, heaped round with books, music, paintings, 
smoking a long clay pipe, and seldom admitting his fellow- 
creatures, is certainly remarkable enough. Proud and shy, 
capable of being both rude and severe on occasions, he was 
yet loved and admired by all, old and young, who had any 
intimate knowledge of him. His friends, as everybody knows, 
were all more or less famous people, and sometimes there is a 
half-tone of humorous sadness in his many affectionate 
letters; yet it was entirely his own doing that he lived out 
of the stream. Sitting there in his study, independent and 
quite uninfluenced by the world’s opinion, yet not altogether 
insensitive to it, with no rule of criticism but his own keen 
judgment, he was about the only man who dared to criticise 


Tennyson at the height of his glory. But all his remarks on | 
poetry and on literature generally might be made into a little ' 
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book, which «pina ls 
y Rs are 8 ing to trained modern minds, 

FitzGerald loved his books, but some of his ways with th 
were eccentric. He used to pull out whole pages that be 
thought unnecessary, and there were, indeed, few auth : 
whom he did not wish to treat in this way. He also nol 
some of his books as a strong-box; after his death tr 
leaves were found lined with bank-notes. He had no fane ma 
first editions or for beautiful bindings: the soul of a eek as 
everything to him, its body nothing. He had not the ideal 
kind of feeling for books which includes a reverence both for 
one and the other. One of FitzGerald’s famous authors, who 
attracted him every year as the spring came round, was 
Madame de Sévigné; “My old dear,” he calls her, Mrs. 
Ritchie’s charming sketch of her did not quite satisfy him. 
“My old girl is scarce half herself in it;” but he “doated 

rf : ae : ed 
on” the Village on the Cliff. Of prose writers in English 
Sir Walter Scott was his delight; of poets, Shakespeare and 
Keats. More modern poets, as a rule, were not a joy to him 
In theatrical and musical matters his judgment was equally 
decided and often unfashionable. 

It is worth while to be reminded of the early adventures of 
FitzGerald’s Rubdiiydt. They were not unlike those of other 
masterpieces. The translation was first offered to Fraser's 
Magazine, and was accepted, but lay so long in the editors 
drawer that the author withdrew it. Then he printed it 
himself as a “small quarto pamphlet” of twenty-one pages, 
had it covered with brown paper, and issued it at 5s. with 
Mr. Quaritch’s name as publisher. It was only advertised in 
an Oriental catalogue: a few copies were given to friends, 
and there was an end. Nobody took any notice of it. Mr, 
Glyde tells the story as he heard it from the late Mr, 
Quaritch himself :— 

“In 1859, Edward FitzGerald went to the shop of Mr. Bernard 

Quaritch, in Castle Street, Leicester Square, and dropped a heavy 
parcel there, saying, ‘Quaritch, I make you a present of these 
books.’ The parcel consisted of nearly two hundred copies of the 
first edition of the Rubdiydit of Omar Khayyam. Mr. Quaritch 
tried to sell the books, first at half-a-crown, then at a shilling, 
and again descending he offered them at sixpence, but buyers 
were not attracted. Then, in despair, he reduced the book to 
one penny, and put eopies into a box outside his door with a 
ticket, ‘all these at one pennyeach.’ At that price the pamphlet 
moved, in a few weeks the lot was sold, and in this way one 
of the finest gems of English literature was dispersed among a 
not over discerning public. It thus appears that had it not been 
for Mr. Bernard Quaritch’s penny box the whole first edition 
would have remained unsold, and in all probability no more 
would have been heard of Omar Khayyam, or of Edward Fitz- 
Gerald in connection with him.” 
The romance of the story is deepened by the tradition that 
Dante Rossetti, Algernon Swinburne, Richard Barton, were 
among Omar’s discoverers in Quaritch’s penny box. Any- 
how, the brown pamphlet very soon got into their hands, 
and through them was made known to literary people; but 
it was nine years before a second edition was called for. 
Now the original pamphlet is worth more than its weight in 
gold. Two years ago a copy was sold at Sotheby’s for £21, 
and ‘‘what seems almost as marvellous as the price,” says 
Mr. Glyde, “is the fact that the book was bought for Mr. 
Quaritch, who, nearly forty years previous, had sold the very 
same copy for one penny.” Nobody would have been more 
surprised than Edward FitzGerald himself, whose genius 
had one of the rarest of attributes ,—modesty. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
Mr. CHAMBERS, who seems to be in a very prolific mood 
just now, has given us in A Gay Conspiracy a romance which 
may not be unfairly described as a blend of Messrs. Anthony 
Hope and Guy Boothby. ‘The hero is a dashing young 
American Military Attaché, somewhat of the “ Loot Hobson” 
type, despatched, in view of possible international complica- 
tions, to join the American Embassy at Luxembourg. The time 
is the paulo-post-present, and on his way he is coerced by ason 





* (1.) A Gay Conspiracy. By R. W. Chambers. London: Harper and 
Brothers. [6s.]——-(2.) The Bath Comedy. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 








London: Macmillan and Co. [6s.J-—(3.) The Miny. By “Iota” (K. Manning- 
ton Caffyn). London: Hutchinson and Co. [6s.])——(4.) A Second Coming. 
By Richard Marsh. London: Grant Richards. ([6s.J——(5.) The Bishops 
Secret. By Fergus Hume. London: John Long. [3s. 6d.J——(6.) Soldier tg- 
dale. By Beulah Marie Dix. London: Macmillan and Co. [63] (7.) In te 
Years that Came After. By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. London: Hutchinson and Co. 
| [6s.]——(8.) A Flash of Youth. By C. J. Hamilton. London: Sands and Co. 


[3s. 6d.]——(9.) For Three Moons. By Frances Campbell. London: Digby, Leng: 
and Co. [6s,] 
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liam the Sudden,” whom he closely resembles, into the 
r of his passport, and with it the proof of his 
with the result that on his arrival at Luxembourg 

- tenant Hardy is arrested by order of the Kaiser. The 
it should be explained, has defied his Imperial 
ner’ wishes in returning to Luxembourg to carry on a 
en with a beautiful peasant. He is also on ex- 
na terms with the handsome Dachess of Luxem- 
= and there has been not a little talk of his marry. 
ing a Queen of Holland. Having succeeded to this 
heritage of amorous and matrimonial possibilities, the 
gallant American cannot be expected to abandon the rdle of 
Royal lover all in a moment, and in the end must be admitted 
to have employed his opportunities to excellent purpose, for 
he returns to America with the beautiful Amyce, Countess of 
Wilrerwiltz, as his bride, after witnessing an amazing golf 
match in which Queen Wilhelmina succeeds in “ lowering the 
record for the fifth hole” on the private links at Wilverwiltz. 
One is irresistibly reminded by this scene of the provincial 
aper which chronicled the presentation to Mr. Balfour of a 
set of “silver-mounted caddies.”) Mr. Chambers writes with 
a certain engaging vivacity, but we wish once more to raise a 
homble protest against the practice, of which Mr. Morley 
Roberts’s Colossus was the most glaring example, of includ- 
ing in the dramatis persone of highly romantic novels public 
personages who are still in the early prime of life. 


of “ Wi 
gurrende 
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Mr. Egerton Castle and his wife are ringleaders in the 
pbellion against the tyranny of that relentless realism which 
Miss Jane Findlater denounces with so much force in the 
May National Review. The scene of their new romance is 
laid in mid-eighteenth-century Bath, the “ modish” period of 
powder and patches, when the vapours took the place of 
influenza, when the prevalent adverb was “vastly,” and a 
man of fashion was heavily handicapped by an ill-shaped 
calf. The plot of Zhe Bath Comedy developes out of the 
stratagem resorted to by Mrs. Kitty Bellairs, a sprightly 
widow, to effect a reconciliation between Sir Jasper Standish 
and his too-adoring wife, a bride of three months. Sir Jasper 
loves his wife, but is driven by her effusiveness intoa display of 
seeming callousness. So Mrs. Kitty instructs the tearful bride 
tostimulate his jealousy by aping an indifference she does not 
feel, and, by dropping in his way an unsigned ballet dowx from 
one of her own admirers, inspires the explosive Baronet with 
something like homicidal mania. Mrs. Kitty’s stratagem 
recoils on herself, as the most eligible of her titled admirers 
falls within the range of Sir Jasper’s devouring suspicion, 
and is only rescued from a duel by the most daring interven- 
tion on the widow’s part. Altogether this is a very lively 
and entertaining comedy of the artificial yet artistic sort; it 
is a pity, however, that such excellent writers as Mr. and Mrs. 
Egerton Castle should have put into the mouth of their 
Irishman the stage dialect with which Punch still continues to 
grieve the heart of his Hibernian readers. 


The results achieved by “Iota” in her new novel are 
hardly proportionate to the amount of talent expended on it. 
This is to be regretted, because Zhe Minx—apart from an 
occasional violence of style—is quite free from the excesses 
of the “emancipation novel,”—indeed it can hardly be in- 
cluded in that category at all. But just as it is really harder 
to render perfect justice to a concerto of Mozart than to one 
by Liszt, so is it more difficult for a novelist to arrest atten- 
tion by the development of a normal than an abnormal 
theme. Most of the characters in The Minx are happily 
normal,—indeed some of them are almost conventional. The 
old squire with his blustering abuse of Radicals is only 
another variant of the eternal irafus Chremes, and his mag- 
nificent son who was “captain of his eleven before he was 
twelve years old, and gained the pick of all the distinctions 
at Rugby before he was seventeen,” bears a strong family 
resemblance to the athletic Admirable Crichtons of fiction 
introduced by the author of Guy Livingstone and by Charles 
Reade. It is only fair to admit that the heroine is thoroughly 
“Totesque.” In one passage she is described as a “ pink bundle 
of hysteria,” while in another her antecedents are pithily sum- 
marised as “ brought up in a hothed of Radicals, with a book- 
worm for a father, and work for a God! Looks upon hunting 
asone of the deadly sins.” Launched into country society, 
Joyce becomes enamonred with her heart of Jock Hallowes, 
and with her head of his college friend James Coates, a 








— 


Radical archangel. Of course she becomes engaged to the 
wrong man, and on realising her mistake, explains to him that 
though she simply adores, she cannot marry him. So “the 
minx” marries Jock, and the disappointed James has to con- 
sole himself with a platonic friendship for the passionately 
human wife of a saintly but exasperatingly serene curate. 
The Minz, in short, represents a transitional phase in the 
development of “TIota’s” talent; but the element of revolt is 
so far mellowed and modified that we should not be surprised 
to find her ultimately enrolled in the ranks of the optimists. 


While we readily acquit Mr. Marsh of any conscious intent 
to offend in his ambitious and daring experiment, we cannot 
regard A Second Coming as in any way justified by results. 
He has endeavoured to depict the effects of the Second Coming 
of Christ at the present hour in London in a series of scenes in 
which our Lord is brought in contact with various strata of 
society. He meets a young man of fashion on his way to a 
dinner-party : He intervenes to prevent a brutal husband from 
robbing his wife of her earnings: He restores to life a poor 
woman who has succumbed to the surgeon’s knife in the 
operating theatre: He tests the faith of preachers, the 
humanity of philanthropists, men of science, labour leaders, 
journalists. In every case He is recognised, even before 
exhibiting His miraculous powers; yet except by a very few 
of the rank-and-file His coming is resented and His teaching 
regarded as anarchical. The theme is treated with a certain 
jarring cleverness, but it clashes violently with the spirit 
which should actuate such a work to introduce, under thinly 
veiled pseudonyms, several well-known public characters in 
an unpleasing, or even ignominious, light. 

In The Bishop’s Secret Mr. Fergus Hume gives us a moder 
instance of the old saw, Cucullus non facit monachum, for he 
has entrusted the episcopal chaplain with the réle of villain. 
The chaplain suspects the Bishop of a murder, and charters a 
detective to watch him, all in the hope of extracting the 
gift of a fat living as hush-money. Needless to say, the 
Bishop is as innocent as his own gaiters of the murder; his 
secret, for he certainly has a secret, connects him with no 
evil doing, but is nothing less than the reappearance of his 
wife’s first husband, a very awkward occurrence for any one, 
but specially unpropitious for a Bishop. This very un- 
pleasant revenant being the victim of the murder, it may be 
admitted that the chaplain had some grounds for his sus- 
picions. Finally, all ends well, the real murderer is dis- 
covered, and the first marriage of the Bishop’s wife turns out 
to have been bigamous on the part of the man. The story is 
fairly well constructed, though some of the character draw- 
ing is done with a decidedly coarse brush. No one was 
surely ever quite so unpleasant as Mrs. Pansey, the Arch- 
deacon’s widow. And, by the way, why does Mrs. Pansey say 
on p. 5 that the Bishop’s wife was a Mrs. Creagth when 
he married her, when ever after we are told that she was a 
Mrs. Krant? However, the first husband was a disreputable 
person, with so many alzases that Mr. Fergus Hume probably 
thought one more or less did not matter. 

Soldier Rigdale, though not quite up to the level of Hugh 
Gwyeth, the author’s earlier venture, is at any rate very 
readable. Miss Dix deals with the first landing of the 
‘Mayflower’ settlers, and gives an interesting account of 
their struggles and misfortunes. Perhaps it was a mistake to 
make the hero a little boy, the story being practically told 
from a boy’s point of view. The landing of the ‘ Mayflower’ 
settlers was an event too pregnant with the world’s destiny 
for us to wish to see a picture of it through a child’s eyes. 
The reader has a feeling that he would like to assist at the 
councils of those in authority, and hear of all the measures 
taken for the safety and defence of Plymouth. However, 
the book is pleasant is its way, and the Red Indians are as 
attractive as usual. 


Mrs. Reynolds chooses a lonely part of Wales as the scene 
of her Jn the Years that Came After. In it we read how the 
wonderful genius of the heroine, Greta, enables her to 
triumph over her inexperience, and to write and publish 
anonymously a novel which sets the Thames on fire, and 
is so “ powerfal” in subject and style that her very liberal- 
minded father forbids her to read her own work, a feat 
which sounds almost incredible, but for which there is, 
curiously enough, a well-authenticated precedent. Greta, 
says the author, “had yet to learn that foul minds can see 
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filth where pure ones find only ashes watered by tears.” The 
book is fairly interesting rather than impressive, the figure 
of the unfrocked clergyman, Greta’s father, which is meant 
to be the most striking in the book, lacking somewhat in life- 
likeness. 

A Flash of Youth is the story of a sort of amateur lady 
curate who comes to help a country clergyman in his parish, 
and is amusing enough up to the marriage of Aletbea, the 
young lady in question. The pictures of life in an English 
village are well drawn, and the book opens well. The second 
and third parts of the novel, however, show a decided falling 
off; the Australian chapters lack interest ; and the account 
of the “rescue” work undertaken by the heroine when she 
leaves her husband—she has found him making love to 
another woman—though it may be, as we quoted in the novel 
noticed above, “ashes watered by tears,” is not very pleasant 
reading. 

In Lov Three Moons we have a picture of the long sea 
voyage from Queensland to England. It is as well the author 
tells us specifically that the line to which the steamer belongs 
is u small one, for imagination faints before the picture of 
such a dreadful dipsomaniae as Harry Vivian disgracing the 
decorous decks of the “P. and O.” By a singular slip, the 
voyage from Gibraltar home is spoken of as being “ past the 
coast of Italy.” We cannot honestly say more than that the 
book is of average merit. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THE most important paper in the Nineteenth Century for 
May is the first, Mr. Robertson’s, on submarine boats. Its 
substance is that the British public confuses submarine 
boats, which are “blind” and difficult to work, with submer- 
sible boats, which can be directed, are invisible at the moment 
of attack, and may deliver a blow with an exploding pro- 
jectile strong enough to blow up a man-of-war. In these 
boats both French and American engineers have confidence, 
and the British Admiralty is unwise in not building them, 
unless, indeed, it knows of some way of certainly preventing 
their attack. Itis useless to say they are only defensive, for 
we need defence as much as the rest of the world, and any 
scheme which renders blockade difficult or dangerous deprives 
us of much of our offensive power.——Colonel Stopford sends 
some carefully reasoned considerations on the Volunteers, the 
sum of which is that if they are to be efficient a new War 
Office must organise them like an army, with artillery, cavalry, 
transport, and commissariat, and a sufficiency of trained 
officers, who could be obtained without unendurable expense 
from among officers in retirement. A moderate addition to 
their pensions would draw them out in shoals, and for work 
at home middle-aged men are quite strong enough.——“ The 
British Sphere in Asia” is a plea for trank railways throngh 
Asia as a means of strengthening our hold on India and 
China, The principal line would be from Alexandria across 
Arabia and India to Shanghai, and must, we fear, be rele- 
gated to those plans for the future which are so attractive, 
and for the present so impracticable. Who is to grant us the 
necessary permission to cross Arabia withont being black- 
mailed by the tribes, which would be sure to think their 
liberty threatened, if not their faith also ?——Mr. Alexander 
Sutherland proves almost to demonstration that women all 
over the world have about 10 per cent. less brain than men. 
That is a valuable fact in anatomy, but its social value can- 
not be settled till we know why a poodle is twice as clever as 
2 bloodhound. Physiologists know much, bat what produces | 
difference of quality in brains they do not know. An ant is | 
cleverer than a crow. The Baronne A, Van Amstel sends | 
2 most amusing biography of the “ Prisoner of Chillon,” | 

| 

| 

{ 





Francois Bonivard, Prior of St. Victor, who appears to have | 
been a learned and humorous blackguard without fear, 
gratitude, or morals. Byron probably did not know his 
history, or, knowing it, sympathised with his character. 
He was, however, unjastly imprisoned by Amadeus, the then 
Duke of Savoy (1530), who hated him for his impertinences 
und his zeal in defence of Geneva, which the Duke wished to 
make his own. There is another most amusing paper by Dr. 





Jessopp, called “The Elders of Arcady.” It is a study of 
the very old men of a Norfolk parish, one of whom had lost 
his memory in a very odd way. He could remember nothing 
that happened to him before he was fifty. It was “too long 





ago”; but after that his memory was pellucid. Dr, J, 
tells a story of what he calls “cumulative longevity pe h 
is, we suppose, true, but which rather taxes the ‘a 
credulity. The Freestones of Norwich, highly respectatl, 
solicitors, had a habit of marrying late in life. « John 
Freestone the grandfather lived as a bachelor till bj 
seventy-second year, and then he married and had a bo 
John the Second. This gentleman did as his father did. 
he lived a jovial life till he was seventy-two, and then i 
married and had a son, John the Third, my friend who, 
living till seventy-five, died 218 years after his grandfather 
was born, and some 205 after that grandfather was held up to 
stare at Charles the Second. That is, the grandfather must 
then have been a boy of eleven or twelve.” Dr, Jessopp 
himself knew the grandson who told the story. 


The Contemporary Review for May is not an exciting 
number. Cynics will perhaps be amused by the visible 
struggle in the mind of Dr. Guinness Rogers between a 
Christian abhorrence of war, except for the noblest Purposes 
and an instinctive wish that Great Britain should succeed. 
but we do not perceive that there is much light to be obtained 
from his reflections, though these are penetrated with a good 
spirit.——The best paper is, perhaps, that by Dr. Theodor 
Barth, who denies that Germans are hostile to Great Britain 
for trade reasons, but admits that public sympathy in 
Germany is against us in the Boer War. We are, he says, 
a great Power attacking a little one—which, considering the 
history of the war, is hardly trne—and we went into the war 
in a spirit of adventure so new that Germans apprehend 
further developments which Germany might not be able to 
tolerate. It is this feeling which will secure the increase of 
the Navy. That increase is not directed against England, 
but it is directed to defence against England should England 
attack Germany or affront her. We must not, therefore, ig 
our deduction, altogether believe the Emperor when he makes 
love tous. He may be seeking to gain time.——There is q 
fine paper by Fiona Macleod on the Celtic spirit, which she 
appreciates, but which, she warns all Celts, tends to unprac- 
tical dreaminess; and a delightful essay on crabs by Mr, 
Matthias Dunn, from which it appears, among other things, 
that rats on the coast fish for them, using their own tails ag 
bait, and that they use “ mimicry” as a defence, as butterflies 
do, by growing like other things, covering themselves, for 
instance, with seaweed. 


No article in the National—an excellent number this 
month—will be read with deeper or more painful interest 
than that on “Ladysmith after the Siege,” by Mr. H, 
Babington Smith. Of the hardships endured by the garrison 
he writes: “Sir George White, splendide mendaz, allowed 
none but the most cheerful accounts to reach the outside 
world, and, though it was impossible not to suspect an inten- 
tion to discourage the enemy, it was not till after the relief 
that we knew to what straits they had been reduced.” The 
reticence of Sir George White was indeed heroic. Here, again, 
is a most interesting picture of siege life :— 

“At the Gordon’s Camp an Indian was permanently on the 
watch with his eye glued to a telescope. Long Tom was fired 
with black powder, and when the watchman saw the puff of 
smoke which showed that the gun had been discharged, he called 
out in a high drawling voice, ‘ Bulwa-a-ana La-any ‘T'-a-a-a-m,’ 
‘Twenty-three seconds elapsed between the firing of the shot and 
arrival of the shell, and this gave plenty of time for everyone 
within hearing to reach shelter. The Indian, with the composure 
of his race, sat unmoved at his look-out, and was never hit.’ 





—‘Ignotus” returns to the charge in a much more 


| temperate article on “Great Britain’s Debt to Japan.” He 


is quite right to insist on the fact that the Emperor of 
Japan was the only Sovereign who telegraphed to Queen 
Victoria congratulations upon the victory of Paardeberg, 
the relief of Ladysmith, and the occupation of Bloemfontein; 


| but is he correct in ascribing to Japan a deep-seated desire 


to fight Russia in order to obtain satisfaction for the affront 
to her national honour involved in the intervention of the 
Triple Alliance at the close of the war with China? It 
practically comes to this, according to “Ignotus,” that we 
must either make an effort to reconcile Russia and Japan, or 
feelit our duty, in the face of any hostile combination, to play 
the same part to Japan that we performed for the benefit of 
the United States in 1898. We cannot admit the cogency of the 
arguments on which “ Ignotus ” bages this contention. ——Mr, 
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(A. Whitmore, MP., replies to Mr. Massingham’s indictment 
-* «nal incapacity by blaming the system rather than the 
cues d asks, amongst other pertinent questions, “ Has 
paterials, 20 f urchase stopped the excessive influence of 
the abolition © pu pA Mr. Richard B fe . 
ith in an officer’s career ? -—Mr. Richard Bagot'’s paper 
pe Jophobia at the Vatican” is not pleasant reading. 
e va the weapons of medieval Catholicism, he makes 
ia “The Roman Curia and its monastic up- 
er are too well versed in human nature not to be aware 
tbat, so long as the fear of death remains in the human heart, 
appeals to the superstitions of mankind will be productive of 
greater results in this world than appeals to its reason. The 
Keys of Hell will always be a more profitable commercial 
gsget than those of Heaven.” ——Mr. Maurice Low 8 monthly 
American article bears very hardly on Mr. McKinley for his 
wuite-face in regard to free trade with Puerto Rico. He con- 
siders that Mr. McKinley’s excellent chance of re-election has 
heen seriously impaired in consequence of this vacillation, and 
that Mr. Bryan’s candidature is not to be sneered at. As for 
Admiral Dewey, “the prevailing impression throughout the 
conntry is one of amusement and regret, rather than of serious 
consideration of the Admiral as a Presidential possibility.”—— 
Lack of space prevents us from bestowing detailed comment 
on Mr. Moreton Frewen’s vivacious and instructive article on 
“Our Relations to Westward,” and Miss Findlater’s judicious 
paper on “ Slam Fiction.” 

The first place in the Fortxightly is given to a temperate 
gnd well-reasoned appeal from the Baron Pierre de Coubertin 
to English journalists and publicists to abstain from worry- 
ing France into war. Writing as a sincere lover of England, 
be asserts that there are no genuine grounds for quarrel 
between the two countries. ‘The mischief is all in the news- 
papers, and here he draws a curious contrast between the 
methods of invective adopted by French and English 
journalists. “The attacks in the French press...... 
are like fireworks sent up haphazard, which explode in 
every direction and leave no trace behind, at any rate in the 
wemory of the senders. They are less insulting, but much 
more irritating than the attacks made in the English press.’ 
The Baron stigmatises as an “indescribable indiscretion ” 
the decoration of the caricaturist of Le Rire, but declares— 
not, we fear, without reason—thut the English Press affected 
complete ignorance of the more numerous and serious attacks 
issuing from Germany. To sum up, there is, in Baron Pierre 
de Coubertin’s view, no real ground for war, nor does the 
newspaper abuse on either side reflect the true sentiments of 
thetwo nations. Nevertheless, he attaches very grave import- 
ance to this gradual getting used to the idea of war, and recog- 
nises an even more serious danger in England’s misconception 

of the strength of her neighbour. France, he declares, has 
never been stronger than at this moment, and “ England 
is the victim of the strangest and most unfortunate illusion 
if she believes in the decay of her neighbour,” though he 
hastens to add that France, while ignorant of her own 
atrength, is equally ignorant of the might of England. 
As against Baron de Coubertin’s belief that “nothing will 
so surely sap the strength of the British Empire as any 





attempt to build it up upon a military basis,” we have M. | 


Theodor de Sosnosky peremptorily declaring in his paper on 
“The Future of the British Army ” that universal conscrip- 
tion must be introduced, and that our Army must be 
immensely increased. The writer gives some interesting 
figures from the Gotha Statistical Annual for 1900 as to the 
relative cost of European armies :— 


“Cosr or MAINTENANCE PER Man. 

£ Rod, 
Russia aa ror des aa «. 48 € 0 
Germany se a — i nat ww Oe & O 
France... ees oda on ae > 45 6 0 
Austria... re ade ane eae sae 42°0 6 
Italy ooo ase ae ae are oe 4 & O 
England ,., ict te OO? 


That we do not get the best value for our money is con- 
clusively shown by the fact, already mentioned in these 
columns, that the “ Rowtonising ” of our barracks would be a 
great economy as wellas an enhancement of the comfort of the 
private soldier.—Lieutenant-General Sir Edward Newdegate 
reproduces a paper privately circulated fifteen years ago, in 
Which he argues for the reform of our infantry drill and 


tactics on the lines adopted by all European armies save our | 


own,— viz, the “Company Column” system.—“Diplo- 





maticus,” discussing the principles of settlement in South 
Africa, rightly insists on the elimination of the Rhodes factor 
as an essential condition, and, while advocating the adoption 
of a bold and sagacious agricultural policy, has a good word 
to say for the Spectator’s scheme of utilising the Reservists as 
settlers. 

Elackwood has a paper of remarkable interest in the shape 
of a diary kept by a Boer before Ladysmith, the entries com- 
mencing about a week after the battle of Colenso and ending 
soon after the Spion Kop disaster. It was found in the 
Pretoria laager on Surprise Hill after the flight of the Boers, 
and is remarkable for the dispassionate tone of the writer, 
who, as a schoolboy would say, seems an “awfully decent 
sort of chap.” The most interesting entry relates to the 
attack on January 6th, in which the writer says the Boers 
lost fifty-five killed and one hundred and five wounded. Of 
the destructive effect of lyddite he has a poor opinion ——Mr. 
David G@. Churcher, who was an indigo-planter in India 
at the outbreak of the Mutiny, gives a most thrilling 
account of his escape from and returnto Fatehgarh. The 
narrative of the terrible disaster in the boats is of 
painful interest; Mr. Churcher owed his life ten times 
over to the devotion and resourcefulness of a_low- 
caste native servant.——The weak points of our railway 
system are assuiled with great ability in an article on “Some 
Problems of Railway Management.” It is somewhat morti- 
fying to our national pride to know that in regard to speed 
not only America bat France beats us with consummate ease. 
The article is full of curious facts and acute observations, 
notably that on the secret of the magnificent simplicity of 
the combined North-Western and Caledonian system,—“ the 
golden rule that a main line should never ran through a big 
city.” “C.8. 1,” writing on the “ Value of the Water of 
the Great Rivers of India,” advocates the storage of water in 
all parts of the country on the native system adopted on the 
river Viga by some nameless engineer of former ages. ——In 
the monthly “ Musings without Method” we have a trenchant 
analysis of the character of the Anarchist in literature as 
well as in polities. The literary Anarchist “ tramples under 
foot both reverence and good taste,” and instances of his 
| lawbreaking tendency are found in the excesses of recent 
biographies and literary dining clubs.——Major-General 
Frank Russell, M.P., pleads for the strengthening, enlarging, 
and subsidising of the Intelligence Department; and the 
author of the war article has some painfully true remarkson 
the smashing up of popular and newspaper idols in South 
Afriea. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 
iain 
CRICKET IN MANY CLIMES. 

Crickel in Manu Clines. By P. F. Warner. With 72 Illustra- 
tions. (William Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Warner’s experi- 
ences of cricket overseas cover tours in the West Indies, the 
United States, Canada, South Africa, and even a brief excursion 
to Portugal, where, however, he only met his countrymen. Apart 
from cricket his book has almost a topical interest, for some of 
| the grounds on which he played have since been rendered almost 
| unplayable by shel! fire. However, Kimberley depends not on 
turf but on matting for its pitches, and the game may be in pro- 
vress there again; but the best of the Scuth African cricketers 
| are playing another game for the present. On the whole, it is tv 
| be gathered that cricket, which is “not a game, but an institu- 
| tion,” flourishes everywhere under the British flag. In the 
| United States it makes no headway, and Mr. Warner regards the 
Philadelphian eleven as one that has seen better days. In the 
West Indies, on the contrary, it apparently advances, and the 
book contains the portrait of two black professionals, Cumber- 
batch and Woods of Trinidad, who succeeded on one occasion in 
dismissing Mr. Warner’s own eleven for fifty-eight, and won two 
matches for their side. hey will no doubt figure in the team 
that is to be seen here next June, and Mr. Warner prophesies 
great things of them. Certainly if Woods can bowl as fast as 
Mold with a run of only two steps he must be a man of note. 
For the humour of the game one naturally turns to the 
pages about cricket against negroes, and they seem not to have 
| been lacking. In Antigua one wily pair of batsmen had con- 
| spired together to shout, ‘‘ Stay where you are,” when they meant 
i “Come on,” and thereby to confuse the field. The trick had 
| @ momentary success, but Lord Hawke at point fixed so fierce a 
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stare upon the perpetrator that he (being the Governor’s butler) 
was abashed and returned to commoner methods. However, by 
far the funniest things in the book are the extracts from American 
papers. “Mr. Warner and his fellow-cricketers are all-wool-and- 
a-yard-wide. Their cravats are dreams of brilliancy.” Wonderful 
race! The American Press daily beats its own record. But the 
jewel of the book is a letter sent anony mously to Mr. Warner 
when he was captaining the Canadian team. It merits trans- 
cription :— 


“Mr. Warner. Dear Sir,—You will never know my name 
(sounds rather mysterious, doesn’t it?), or else I would not 
thus write to an utter stranger, but I am an English girl and do 
want you to win for the glory of the old home and the honour of 
English cricket. They say out here that your bowling is poor, 
except for one or two, your bats not very good, therefore your 
fielding is the only purt they fear much. I am not going to 
turn spy, or I might tell you their weak points, but even snould 
Ido soI know that you, as a gentleman, would not like it.” [That 
sentence alone is impayable.| ‘ At Philadelphia be on your guard, 
as they say you are almost sure to be defeated. It seems laughable 
to go on writing like this when we will never be other than 
strangers, but I thought you would like to know that there were 
eyes (not mine only by any means) eagerly and anxiously watch- 
ing your campaign, which will be brightened or saddened by your 
victory or defeat, although I for one do not much fear the latter. 
I shall be there (D.V.) either to-day or to-morrow to watch you 
play and rejoice at your victory. Remember, my gallant, unknown 
knight, that there are the bright eyes of unknown fair ladies 
intent.on your actions. Go in and win. Now I will close this 
anonymous letter with a hearty cheer for dear old England. Hip! 
hip! hurrah! and again hurrah !—A Lapy Frienp.” 


This letter should certainly appear in the next edition of Mr. 
Scoones’ “ Anthology of Letters.” It is a true masterpiece. 








MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS DE COURTOT. 


Memoirs of the Baroness Cécile de Courtot. Translated from the 
German by Jessie Haynes. (W. Heinemann. 9s.)—Grave doubts 
—as will be seen from a letter which we publish elsewhere—have 
been cast on the bona fides of the Baroness de Courtot’s memoirs. It 
seems likely, indeed, that they are partly authentic and partly 
imaginary. Not knowing, however, which portions belong to the 
lady's experience and which to the compiler’s imagination, we 
shall treat the book as we find it, leaving the unravelling of the 
fact and fiction therein to the investigations of subsequent 
inquirers. Among the most interesting chapters of this extremely 
readable even if unauthentic book are those which describe the 
life of the prisoners inthe Temple. Here in the horrible vaulted 
dungeon that had been a cellar, “ in perpetual semi-darkness only 
sparsely illuminated by a few evil-smelling oil lamps,” Mlle. de 
Courtot was for some time immured :— 

“There must have been at that time quite fifty persons. It 
was like another world down here. Up above all the qualities 
that go to adorn life—grace and wit, courtesy, reverence, and 
polished manners—were rigorously tabooed. Here there were no 
citoyens or citoyennes; every one received his proper title, good 
tone demanded that all sign of dread or anxiety should be re- 
pressed, and the presence of ladies lent a certain air of gaiety to 
the scene.” 


A touching story is told of the aged Marquise d’Amblas, 
who was taken away by the gaoler just as she was saying 
“Ab, Mesdames, and you, Messieurs, we are all eighty years 
of age now.” “A momentary silence fell upon us after 
her departure, and then the conversation was resumed as 
if nothing had happened,—a characteristic example of the 
French capacity for making the best of a matter however bad.” 
One day an unusually long list of condemned names was read in 
the Temple dungeon. ‘‘ We all listened in breathless silence, 
save that from one corner of the room came the usual inter- 
mittent ejaculations ‘ Spades are trumps’ or the like, or a gentle 
ripple of laughter at a bon mot from one of the card-players.” At 
the end of the list came the name of Cécile de Courtot. We have 
all read such descriptions as these, but they never lose their 
fascination. Every word is interesting about these men and 
women who are so celebrated for their deaths, and who, if they 
had not died so well, would have been accounted to have lved 
very ill. Their pluck dazzles their judges and vindicates their 
order. All the same, to the average Englishman imbued with 
Puritan prejudices such a scene as the one we have just quoted 
is not wholly admirable, though it is wholly wonderful. The 
sound of dice and of the sharpening of wits strikes a ghastly 
note in the presence of death, but that men should have 
learned from that perfection of manners which the French 
call Vart de vivre such an art of dying as these men dis- 
played is of itself a marvel. We can only exclaim, What a 
sublime performance! and, What heroic courage enabled old 
and young, men and women, toact to the last! 


aa 
SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


(Under this heading we notice such Books o week 
reserved for review in other forms.) ¥ me GS have not been 


Plymouth and Devonport. By Henry Franci ; 
(Chapple, Plymouth; Horns and Miller, onan 
mouth had some naval importance early in English histor = 
it scarcely became famous before the second half of the pe 
century. Then it comes into full sight; not London itself j 
more familiar object than the Plymouth of Drake and his 
compeers. It is a lamentable change when we pass from the 
Elizabethan age to the Stuarts. James I. benefited the town 
the privileges which he granted or, we might say, sold. In by 
successor’s day things went worse. The treatment of Sir John 
Eliot is proof enough. He was actually imprisoned at the 
instance of a pirate whom he had hindered in his occupation, the 
scoundrel having influence at Court,—no great marvel with the 
Duke of Buckingham in power. Anything more disgraceful than 
Buckingham’s policy cannot be conceived. He gold English 
ships to Richelieu to help him to crush the Huguenots, anj 
then plunged England into a French war because the 
French Queen scorned him. And King Charles approved! 
Do the “ White Rose” fanatics ever read history? Buckino. 
ham was as incompetent as he was profligate, failing i 
disastrously in his attempts on France as any English com. 
mander everdid. After this we do not wonder that whatever 
other towns in the West may have thought, Plymouth did not 
love the Stuarts. In 1643-45 it stood what was, perhaps, the most 
fiercely contested siege of the Civil War. The Commonwealth 
days were brighter, and the relations of the town with the 
second Charles were certainly happier than the experiences 
which it had had with his father. The history of Plymouth 
—with which must always be reckoned its harbour, Devonport 
—is, in a way, the history of our Navy. It has, as have most 
things, its seamy side. Nothing could be more strange than the 
tale of the dockyard corruption and embezzlement, as it is told 
on pp. 260 seg. Workmen, for instance, were allowed to carry 
home a bundle of chips for firewood. What happened was that 
they used the time for which they received wages in cutting up 
good timber. In one month enough wood was stolen to build g 
sloop-of-war. If there had been a black-list of contractors in 
those days, it would have been a long one; yet somehow wo 
managed to blunder through. What we should have done with 
a Navy furnished, manned, and fed without corruption and the 
press-gang cannot be guessed, when we did so much in spiteot 
the grossest abuses. Mr. Whitfield tells us about many things— 
social life, politics, ecclesiastical affairs, police, pirates, priva- 
teers, nearly everything under the sun—and makes a very read. 
able book. The illustrations are plentiful and good. 


We have received five volumes of the proceedings of the Inter. 
national Congress of Women held in June and July of last year 
under the presidency of the Countess of Aberdeen, who has edited 
these records of the meetings. The books are published by Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin at the price of 3s. 6d. net per volume. The 
titles are Women in Industrial Life, Women in Social Life, Women 
in Politics, Women in Education, and Women in Professions. All 
are full of interesting matter which it is quite impossible to 
notice in detail. We may point out the difference of opinion 
between the speakers reported in Vol. I., and the sentiments of 8 
little pamphlet noticed last week (“ Applied Proverbs”). Some 
women repudiate protection and regulation of labour a 
vehemently as others demand them. ‘The “ Political Section,’ 
we see, after some murmurs, consented to hear a paper from the 
“Women’s Anti-Suffrage Society of the State of New York.” 
The main argument was that suffrage implied military service, 
police duty, jury duty, the holding of public offices, &c., some of 
them functions which are clearly outside the capabilities of 
women, and only to be discharged by them, if discharged at all, 
at an extravagant cost. 


Rhymes Old and New. Collected by M. E. S. Wright. (7. 
Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d.)—Miss Wright has collected a number of 
rhymes about the weather, about animals, games, men, womel, 
and children, choosing, for the most part, such as are less familiar, 
The most curious, and on the whole most interesting, are the 
“Baby Songs.” Here is the beginning of one of which we should 
like to hear the history :— 


“ Baby, baby, naughty baby ! 
Hush, you squalling thing, I say, 
Hush this moment, or it may be, 
Wellington will pass this way.” 
It is a proof of greatness to be made a name of terror. We may 


notice also the county and dialect songs. Miss Wright has speat 





her pains to good purpoze in making this collection. 
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We have received :—Catalogue of Seals in the MSS. Depart- 
ut of the British Museum, by W. de Gray Birch, LL.D., Vol. VI. 
= Index to the Charters and Rolls in the British Museum, 
eo at H. J. Ellis and F. B. Bickley (British Museum). 
ase volumes of too technical a character for review 
in these columns are:—A Manual of Medicine. Edited by W. H. 
Allchin, M.D. -Vol I. (Macmillan and Co. 73. 6d. net.)—— 
Micro-Organisms and Fermentation. By Alfred Jérgensen. Trans- 
jated by Alex. K, Millerand A, E. Lennholm. (Same publishers. 
10s. 6d. net.) 
Reservation of the Sacrament. By J. S.Franey. (Bemrose and 
Sons. 23. cd, net.)—This useful pamphlet deserves the 
attention of all those who are interested in the decision of the 
Archbishops. It consists of (1) Mr. Dibdin’s speech expounding 
the case against Reservation on behalf of the Bishops of Peter- 
borough and St. Albans ; (2) a portion of the evidence; (3) notes 
and appendices dealing with the documents and materials cited. 
The work is well and clearly done, and reflects no little credit on 
the erudition and skill of the editor. It puts, of course, only one 

side, but that side is set forth with fairness, as well as lucidity. 





As its name implies, the Muret-Sanders Encyclopedic English- 
German and German-English Dictionary (H. Grevel and Co., 14s.), 
though now issued in an “ abridged edition,” is no literary 
chicken in point of size. But as to its comprehensiveness and 
accuracy we have formed a high opinion, from a necessarily some- 
what cursory perusal,—the volume contains eight hundred and 
eghty-nine pages in triplecolumns. In neologisms and technical 
terms the dictionary is especially strong. Thus we find 
“#.T.C.D,” explained, and such words as “ mashed” (in its slang 
sense), “ boycott,” “boom,” in the English-German section. The 
signs employed are extremely ingenious,—thus a dwarf-gallows 
indicates thieves’ slang; a cog-wheel engineering or machinery ; 
and a comet words rarely used. 





Early Childhood. By Margaret McMillan. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co, 3s. 6d.)—This book is evidently the outcome of much 
thought, careful observation, and genuine interest in the subject 
of childhood, which has made both thought and observation 
fruitful of good. Unhappily a large proportion of parents are 
more or less unequal tothe duty which they owe to their children ; 
the wisest and best of teachers have their pupils for but a part 
of the day, and their work, however excellent, is too often undone 
athome, Still, there is a moving on towards better things. We 
take pains to know what is amiss, and the inquiry is so complete 
and candid that it makes us seem worse than we are. Mean- 
while, such a book as this is a real boon. Painful as are some of 
the things which we find in it—witness the! chapter on “ The 
Feeble-Minded Child ””—it cannot fail to do good. One or two 
corrections might be made with advantage. There is a list of 
morbid tendencies (pp, 6-7) which is a little puzzling. Whence 
do we get “anthrophobia” (fear of heights)? Should it not be 
“acrophobia” ? “ Photophobia” (fear of fear itself) should be 
“phobophobia.” As it stands it means fear of light. The Greek 
‘oy does not mean “alone, solitary, incapable of communication 
with others.” It means “one’s own,” and has no idea of in- 
capacity attached to it, even in its secondary significations. 
‘ldérns, or the origin of the word “idiot,” means the unprofes- 
sional as opposed to the expert; hence the unskilled or ignorant ; 
this last meaning is the nearest approach that the Greek makes 
to the modern sense. 





Soura Arrtcan Booxs.—South Africa still holds the first 
place in the number of books for which it gives occasion. 
Leading Points in South African History, oy Edwin A. Pratt (Jonn 
Murray, 7s. 6d.), gives, conveniently arranged, what may be 
called the annals of South Africa. The proofs of Boer ambitions 
multiply the further we look into the subject. In 1842 we have 
the Natal Volksraad declaring that “ Natal was under the pro- 
tection of Holland.” It was a delusion, but it showed what was 
inthe Boer mind. The story is carried on to March 30th, when 
Mr. Rose-Innes’s constituents at Claremont declared for the 
policy of what may be briefly called annexation.——The History 
of the Boer War. Parts III.-V. (Methuen and Co. 1s. the part.) 
—Besieged by the Boers, by E. Oliver Ashe, M.D. (Hutchinson 
and Co., 3s. 6d.), is the diary of the “Surgeon to the Kimberley 
Hospital,” written up day by day. It tells us sundry military 
and many medical details, some of these latter not a little grue- 
some, Dr, Ashe speaks with praise of the military rule at 
Kimberley, and with praise also of Mr. Rhodes, who came to the 
town at the very last moment. Among the interesting things 
Which Dr. Ashe tells us is that the Mauser bullet can do very 
great damage and very little, An officer shot through the chest 
Was on duty again in ten days; but of another we read that he 


was “shot in the ribs of the right side far back,” and that “ the 
bullet travelled right through him in a slanting direction and 
came out at the outer side of the left thigh, about its middle, 
cutting the spine right through and completely paralysing him.” 
This man only lived a few hours, 


THECLOGY.—The Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the Thessa- 
lonians, Corinthians, Galatians, Romans, and Philippians. By 
James Drummond, M.A. (G.P.Putnam’sSons. 7s. 6d.)—This is 
one of the series of “ International Handbooks to the New 
Testament,” appearing under the editorship of Dr. Orello Cone. 
The exegesis takes what may be styled for brevity the Unitarian 
standpoint. It has, therefore, some very serious difficulties to 
surmount. Itis arguable that the text of the New Testament 
was corrupted during the first four centuries in the interests of 
the prevailing dogma, for it can hardly be disputed that the 
divinity of Christ may be so described. But to take the text as 
it stands and explain away all the expressions that conflict with 
Unitarianism is not an enviable task. The locus classicus, 
Romans ix. 5, “ Who is over all, God blessed for ever,” is an 
example. It is not too much to say that the commonly received 
reading would not have been questioned but for its theological 
bearing. The suddenly interpolated doxology in the Apostle’s 
argument is harsh in the extreme. In the commentary on 1 Cor. xv. 
we see the statement that “ the argument throughout this passage 
has no validity unless Christ be regarded as in the strictest sensea 
man.” Surely, according to the “orthodox” contention, the validity 
of the argument depends on the dogma that Christ, while “ in the 
strictest sense a man,” was God also, that His incarnation gave 
potentialities to human nature which it otherwise must have 
lacked. That an exceptionally righteous man should have been 
raised did not justify a belief in a general translation, any more 
than the translation of the exceptionally holy Enoch and Elijah 
justified the belief in a general translation. Apart from this 
radical difference of opinion we have found much that is useful 
and instructive in Dr. Drummond’s very careful work. The 
Illimitable Domain, by the Rev. T. Sanderson (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 3s. 6d.), isa volume of thoughtful sermons, vigorous in 
style, and with a flavour, not too pronounced, of humour. The 
preacher prefixes a quotation from Bishop Phillipps Brookes,in which 
the practice of using the commemorative days of the Christian year 
by non-Anglican Churches is commended. He has followed it 
himself, and, we should say, to good purpose. ——Village Sermons 
in Outline. By the late Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D. 
(Macmillan and Co. 63.)—Dr. Hort preached these sermons, we 
suppose, when he was in charge of a parish near Hitchin. It is 
interesting to regard them in the light of those chapters in his 
biography which treat of these experiences. Preaching was to 
him a cause of great anxiety, so anxjous was he to give his people 
of his best, and so hard did he find it to satisfy himself. Judica 
Me: Sermons Illustrating the Order for Holy Communion. By the 
Rev. Herbert H. Jeaffreson. (Skeffington and Son. 2s. 6d.)—— 
Christians in Khaki. By Jesse Page. (Marshall Brothers. 
Is. 6d.) 











Scoon-BooKs.—Greek Testament Reader. By Theophilus D. 
Hall. (John Murray.)—A_ second edition. Herodotus, 
Book IJ. A translation, with Test Papers, by J. F. Stout, B.A. 
(W. B. Clive. 3s. 6d.) ——The Princess. By Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son. Edited by Andrew F. George. (Isbister and Co. 1s.) 





New Epirtons,—In the series of “ Macmillan’s Library of 
English Classics”” (Macmillan and Co.), Boswell’s Life of Samuel 
Johnson, LU.D., 3 vols, (19s. 6d. net). The text is reprinted from 
Mr. Mowbray Morris’s Globe Edition, and Mr. Morris’s Biblio- 
graphical Note is prefixed. Oliver Goldsmith’s Citizen of the 
World, 2 vols. (3s.), in “ The ‘'emple Classics” (J. M. Dent and 
Co.) ——Tie Scot Abroad and The Book Hunter. By John Hill 
Burton. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 3s. Gd. per vol.)——The 
Statue and the Bust, by Robert Browning, illustrated by Philip 
Connard (J. Lane, ls. and Is. 6d. net), belonging to a series of 
“Flowers of Parnassus: Famous Poems Illustrated,” edited by 
F, B. Money-Coutts.——Sir Thomas More. By William Holden 
Hutton, B.D. (Methuen and Co. 5s.) Simple Truths, by C. 
T. Gardner (Harrison and Sons), a translation from the Chinese 
of a book on political economy, written for the instruction of 
Chinamen.——A Study in the Warwiakshire Dialect. By Appleton 
Morgan. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 











We have received the annual volume of The Offetul Nursing 
Directory, compiled and edited by Sir H. Burdett (Scientific 
Press, 53.) It contains, besides a sketch of the laws affecting 
nurses, a “ Directory of Nurses,’ London and provincial training 





schools, &e 
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Adams (C. F.), Charles Francis Adams, cf 8V0..+eeseseeeseee++-(DuckWorth) 5,0 
Allen (G. W.), The Mission of Evil, cr 8vo... ....(skeffington) 2/6 
Allen (J. L.), A Kentucky Cardinal, 12mo .............eseeeeee (Macmillan) 3/6 
Allen (J. L.), Flute and Violin, and other Kentucky Tales we: Romances, 
RES nN erry ss Macmfllan) 6/0 
Allen (J. L.), The Blue tirass Region of Kentucky, and aaa Kentucky : 
RM IIBED once cane ceeds sebeictes shan ccieemay sacncnet els (Macmillan) 6/0 
Armstrong (E. §.), The History of the Melanesian Mission, xvo ....(Ishister) 10/6 
Askwith (E. H.), The Christian Conception of Holiness, er 8vo_ ..( (Macmillan) 60 
Capes (Bernard), From Door to Door, ¢r 8VO.... 60. cece eee ee (W. Blackwood) 69 
Cesane ANSMOUET CAC), CUO 65 inivscocccsivcsbiovveesiseevesewes ee meman) 50 
Crommelin (May). Bettina, Cr 800 ....0.00000v0000c00vessecnvcevcers GI. Lone) 60 
1 Annunzio (G.». The Dead City. er 8V0 oo... cc cece cece cee eee (Heinemann) 38.6 
Dothie (W. P.), Paul, the Optimist, CF SVO occ cece cece eee eeceeoes (J. Lone) 60 
BANG UD) LUN Bs, 9s ROUTAN, ALO ogo :0:0.0550 0:56.48 vie ee eeedewsaeawewe en és. Low) Sau 
Granwald (is.). A Treatise on Nasal Suppuration, SVO ce cecceeeeee (Baillicrey 106 
Harte (Bret). Prom san i Hill VO PAI BOO:  cinacc dick acdeswecmeed (Pearson) 60 
Hocking (Joseph), ‘T) > 3 6 
Hubert (P. G.), The Stage as a (; AY $6 
Piet CRON), LOVE'S COMO: BVO is 6.0055 ccisccesc0sancecs sean sie (Duckworth) 86 
Ives (George), Ero’s Throne, Cr 8V0.......ccccccccccccccccees (Sonnenschein) 26 
Jerome (J. K.), Three Men on the Bummel, cr 8v0 .......0 006 (Arrowsmith) 56 
Kennard (Mrs. E.), Tony Larkin, Englishman, cr Svo ..........( Hutchinson) 60 
Largent (Father), Saint Jerome, cr $VO...... 000.02. eee .. (Duckworth) 30 
Le Gallienne (R.), Rudyard Kipling : a Criticism, ¢r 8V0.........06006 (Lane) 36 
Lubin (David), Let there be Light. cr SVO ......cccecccccccesccces 60 
Macleod (Fiona), The Divine Adventure, cr 8vo .........6. 60 
Martin (J.), Reminiscences of Morris Steinert, SVO ......08ee ee eee vam) 90 
meade (is. T.). A Brave Poor Thing, er 8V0........ccccvvevsccacecesees (Isbister) 5,6 
Meade (L. T.), The Temptation of Oliver. cr S8vo ...... ..(Hutchinson) 60 
Moore (FF. FP. Nell Gwyn, Comedian : 4 Novel, er Svo... ....(Pearson) 60 
Mier (G.), Diseases of the Dog, and their Treatment. Svo ........ (Bailli#re) 210 
Oxenford (Ina), Modern Palmistry, cr 8VO oo... ce cee eee cece ce eel iL. U4 ~ 26 
Parker (Joseph), Studies in Texts, NOL. Vig CEBVO vc siaswcccucaat H. Marshall mh 
Rawson (Mrs. 8.), A Lady of the Regenev. er Sv , aa pe oe one Gu 
Robbins CW. 1..), An Essay toward Paith. 12m0..........ecceeees (Longmans) U 
Rothwell (J. 8. 8.) am Leon sier (EO), A New and Practical Dictionary of the 
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Sidney (Philip), “Jane the Quene "> being Son 
Literary Remains ot Lady Jane Dudley. er &8vo 
Smith (Constance), The Magic Word, cr SV0... 0.0... cece eee ee eee 
‘Yodd (D. P.), Stars and Telescopes, er 8vo “s 
Wi — th Mathematical Papers, 1890 1890, edited 
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ESTABLISHED 1824. 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esy. Francis Altred Lucas, lsu. 





Right Hon. Lord Battersea, 
I’. Cavendish Bentinek, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 

Thomas Heury Burroughes, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq 
Major-General sir Arthur Kilis, K.C.V.0. 
James Fletch 
Richard Hoare, Es 


Edward Harbord Lushington, £ 3] 
Hon. Henry Berkeley Portma ie 
Hon. Lionel Walter Rothsehil ld, M1.P, 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 

Lieut. Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing, 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.0.M.G.¢ B 








AUDITORS. 


John Cator, Es | a Murray Heatheo bat-Amory, Esq, 
Victor C. W. Coceeie h, Esq., M.P. | _ 1. Nichols, Esq., 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at curre nt ré 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Polici 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premiuia. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
‘les Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 


f Premium, aud 











Liveral Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brok2rs for the introduction ot 





Statements of Account may be had on appii- 


ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and 


cation lo 





ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
“ Their goods have the merit of excellence and cheapness.” —COURT CIRCULAR, 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. 
4 R 4 S ie | Fish Napkins, 2/21 per dozen. 
Dinner Napkins, 5,6 per dozen. 
Samples and 
Price Lists 


DAMASK rcs trae sin kitchen 
post-Sree. 
TABLE AND HOUSE 








in SC TOOLS or 


Table Cloths, -/114 each. 
LINEN. 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX THE CELLULAR CELLULAR 
AERTEX CLOTHING COvS CELLULAR 
AERTEX ORIGINAL GELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark. an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 


Miustrated Price-List of full range of Celular goods for men, women, and childreit 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-sree on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
», 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 
SETTLE. YORKSHIRE.—“ OVERDALE” 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Jfead-Mistress, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


Niger OOK LODGE, SANDGATE, 


>ARATORY SCHOOL of about 30 BOYS, situated in the country 








SCHOOL 
Miss E. M. 


KENT— 





near 





A PR EE 
three miles west of Folkestone. Near thesea. Head- Master, Mr. H. STRAHAN, 
M.A., late Sc! halite ot Winchester College, and of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





f ISS DREWRY WISHES to GIVE during the 8U MMER 
TERM, a COURSE of NINE LECTURES on GREEK LITERATUR 

INSTITUTIONS. She will also hold an Evening Class for 

other Greek Authors will be studied in translation. 


















Teachers, in whic h Homer and 
143 King r Henry's Road, London, N.W. 
GENTLEMAN musically accomplished (piano), at the 
sam e tn ne we I educated otherwise, equipped with ge sneral information 
id in ted i id artistic matters, is REQUIRED as COMPANION by 
a "G EF PNTI EM AS N sho TRAVELS a good deal. Good salary given. Highest 
r 3 e Reply, giving full information respecting m sical tastes, 
r ’ age, &¢., to “OMEGA,” care of Wm. Dawson and 30m 
22 North 1 Avenue, W.C, 
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‘OLONIAL COLLEGE, 
H E C OLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK 
SEASIDE. SPLENDID CLIMATE. 2,000 ACRES. 
pracTICAL TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONIES OR ELSEWHERE. 
rom the DIRECTOR at above address, or from Mr. GODFREY 


n fi 
1 informatio ia Street, Westminster. 


ANSON, § Victor! 
NEXT ' TERM B SEGINS on MAY 17TH. 








FOODARD. SCHOOLS FOR 
(Chureh of E 


GIRLS. 
ngland Publie Boarding Schools. savin 
+ erpvors:--THE PROVOST AND FELLOWS OF b NSTON 
GovERNoRS =—T Lapy WARDEN: ern 
‘igs F. ATHAM —Cambridge M: thematical ripos, Class If, 
Miss F. 1 sansa Oxtord University Diploma in Teaciius. 
a sive rough education at moderate cost to daughters of a 
pone “= Pov Pupils prepared for special professions when desire 
foacional men an 
= ¢ laygrounds 
bs _ i . mS Peo, ehbots Bromle v. Jlead-Mistress, Miss Rice. 
Terms, £ {v0 a year. 
(2). Mary's, Abbots Bromier. Head- ~Mistreas, Miss Gamlen, 


Terms, £23 a vea 
- a “Mistress, Miss Welchman. 





(3) Winifred’s, Bangor, Pa Wal 





Apel yt 





ai 


"ms. 
, : ae MISTRESS, or LADY WAR DEN, S. Anne's, Abbots Bromley, 
T A “EWwickK SCHOOL 
i (Chartered by Rdward the Confessor). 2 
man of Governors.—The Right Honourable THE EARL OF WARWICK, 
o> .grade Public School, Fees, £60). Modern Buildings in Country 


near Warwick. 
‘Junior House for Boys from 8. 












Chapel s piaeiane, Gymnasium, &c. ad House for Boys fro a 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (£35 and £20) ON APRIL Srd and 4th. 
Por partic ulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
JADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
R EXHIBITIONS. varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OPFERED tor 
MMPETITION on WE DNESDAY, July 18th. One Scholarship and One Exhibi- 
tion wi il be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.~- 
4 vtoTHE W ARDEN, Radley C Jollege, Abingdon. 


YADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Applications 
\ for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to THE 
y ARDES. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates tor the 


risS MAR IAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
V School, Blackburn, hi - TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNE R HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her ain is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a eultivs ated English home. 
Large detac hed house, tennis, hoc ke ey, &¢. University Px: 


() FELIX OLD (late the Al 
Ss 














SCHOOL, SOUTHWOL D (late the Aldeburgh 
School).--Head-Mistress. Miss M.1. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos Cambridge. 

vrerences; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
p of South: ampton. 


‘HR a ST CHURCH, OXE ‘ORD, ‘CATHE DRAL SCHOOL. 





paratory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
HOT IRaHIP 3 (£50 to £80); sons of praie eip specially suited for sons of 
sabroad. Seven vacancies for private puplis.—Rey. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 


“Mast er. 


\ rONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich F oundation ; best 
p modern hoarding arrangements. Exeesfent new buildings cost 290,000. 
heautiful and heaithy situation, South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 

sident staff of Evglish and Foreign Mistresses. Seholarships. Boarders under 
tle immediate care of the Head- Mistress, Miss LUCKLS. 











JEDDON COU RY, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
for this. Se Rcbook electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

i work of boy Relerences to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools 
jing London Physici ans, &¢.--Head-Muster, HH. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
M.A. Oxon. 


AL DENH. AM “SC HOOL, ~ELSTREE—An EXAMINA- 
TION will be HELD at the School on MAY 9th and loth, 19uy, for SEVEN 
PEN SCHO ARSHLIPS. Four (Junior Platt) of £30 each, and Three (House) of 
tenable for three years and open to boys under fifteen.—Llurther particulars 
m Rey. A. I. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master, 


wT. JOHN’ S, WITHDE ANE, near BR IGHTON, ‘SUSSEX 











¢).- LADIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
f three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
i individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age of 
iplls,11to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M A. Viesr of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John's College, Cambridge. 


s" MAC HAEL’S, BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—CHURCH ot 
ENGLAND BOAR DING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
noection with the Woodard Schools. Fees from £60 per annum. SUMMER 
iM ( BEG INS MAY 8th Apply to Miss RANDAL L, Lady Warden, 





















On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level : sandy 
. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance und 
ons at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
1e o eae Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
mnected with the health and personal care of 
A rs. Olivier. a sanitation, workshop, gravel 
bia ymin astie par: alls, &¢, rospectus on application,— Address. 
tk OLIVIER, MA. The Tower Hou . Dorking. ‘ — 
PREPARA TORY SCHOOL ror GIRLS. — ST. 
KATHARINES SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE.—This School was 
ovened in 1894 {n connection with and under the same Council as St. Leonards 
Ol. Girls are received from the age of 7. Special arrangements can be made 
Eatire Charge of Girls from India and the Colonies.—Prospectus and full 
ulars on jars on applic ation to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


D: IVER VER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 


Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMP N, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring, aa isinsiteipsiidliiainaiinaia 


OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, £25 to £60, 


MAY 2nd and 3rd, 1999,—Particulars from HEAD- MAS’ TER. 


‘ -g Yr 
A® ‘CHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
ge BOARDING- SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
rote g Bceggers- Bane Pees mre 2 and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
i sty ad 8 ico ROYCO?PT ica TAR 1p 
(formerly Assistar ig Ree eign ir: Segond ace ip - ‘ae TARVER 





t mndertake by 














bar 












CHURCH CRAFTS LEAGUE. 


CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 





trons : 
=. ARCHBISHOP OF YORE THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL, 
THER BISHOP OF STEPNEY. Mr. G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


President : 
THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


Committee of Direction. 
lord Balearres, M.P. Mrs. Russell Barrington. | Rev. Charles Biggs. 
Canon Rhodes Bristow. | Rev. Percy Dearmer. | T. Dyer Edwardes, J.P. 
Canon Charles Gore. Hon. Mabel de Grey. | Canon Scott Holland. 

Canon Armitage Robinson. 
Together with the following Artists :— 
Conrad Dressler. | Alexander Fisher. 
{lenry Holiday. W. Goscombe John, A.R.A. 
Miss Lowndes, J. Phillips. 
3yam Shaw, C. O, Skilbeck. 


} Miss Emily Ford. 
T. Stirling Lee. 
Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A. 
A. G. Walker. 


veneer ordinary members, 5s, Further particulars post-free from the 
SECRETARY. 

Clergy, Churchwardens, or Donors who desire guidance in regard to Architec- 
ture, Painting, Sculpture, Woodwork, Metalwork, Glass, Embroidery, or any 
other form of Decorative Work, may address applications to the SECRETARY 
Church Crafts League, Church House, West minster, S. 


A Bristy’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 
Lt FOR ‘tHE RELIEF OF DISTRESSED ARTISTS, 
THEIR WIDOWS AND ORPHANS. 


President a “* Sir I EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 


The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, 
HOTEL METROPOLE, on SATURDAY, May 12th, at half-past six o'clock, the 
Right Hon. LORD TWEEDMOUTH, P.C.,in the Chair. 

Dinner tickets, Hy oe One Guinea. Donations will be received anid 
thankfully acknowledged | 





AL FRED WATERHOU . Ren A., Treasurer. 
WALTER W. OULESS, R. , Honorary Secretary. 
DOUGLAS G. H. GOR DON. ‘Secretary. 
41 Jermyn Street, S.W. 
mY ON BRED G E Ss ¢C HO OG L 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for SCHOL LARSHIPS, JUNE. 12th and 13th. 1900. 
Apply to the Rev. C. -TANCO OCK, D.D., Head “Master. | 

[pNiversity O F EDINBt TRGH. 

MEDIC AL EDUCATION. 


Rev. A. T. BELL, 2 Ramsay G: ade n, RECEIVES SIX RESIDENT UNDER- 
GRADUATES. Electric lighting ; bath-rooms. Special Tuition arranged tor, i 


desired. References to Sir William Muir, K.C.8.1., Principal of the University, and 
to Lord Robertson, 108 Eaton Square, L. = ‘To see the rooms, and for terms, 
&¢., ap plication should he made to Mr. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, Edinburgh. 





PAE LSTE D SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will 

e OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £3u, Two of £2u per 
Examination in 
THE HEAD. 


anni i Cundidates must be between 12 and 15 on July Ist. 
London and Felsted begins July — For particulars, apply, Rev. 
MASTER, School Ho suse, be Isted, Esse 


ite LSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—In close con- 
* nection with Felsted School. Separate house, class-rooms, and playing- 
lields. Use of school chapel, gymuastum, workshop, sWimming-batb. Boys can 
also be re ~weived for other public schools, Scholarships won last year: two at 
Felsted, one at Westminster.—Apply Rey. A. V. GREGOIRE, Preparatory Schoo! ; 
or Rev. HE AD- MAST Felsted. 


( yes NDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on JULY 3rd and 4th, for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be limited to boys joining the Army or Navy 
c ss. Apply to the HEAD- MASTER. 
— DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE, 
B CAMBERWELI —* S.E. 
In connexion with the Datchelor Collegiate Sehool for Girls, 
Governing Body THE WORSHIPFUL CoML ANY OF CLOTHWORKERS 0} 
THE CITY OF LONDON: Principal + RIG; Mistress of Method and 
Lecturer—Miss CARPENTER ; Assisted by her Teachers and Lecturers 

‘This College provides a full Co { fratning tor Wom en Teachers, 
tovether with abundant opportuni lass teaching Ina School of over 


















400 pupils, Special provision is made for instrur etl min Physiology and Hygiene. 
Elocution, Drawing, and Ling’s Swedish Drill. Siudents are prepared for the Ex 
svn ties ul 


amination of the Cambridge Teachers’ ‘Training 
Kes mis nce f is provided for Students in the Tra 
bre tudents hip (Training and Residence) wi 
British University in January. For conditions upp! lv ‘to the SEC RE ! EPARY. 


s™ ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIL OMA ror WO) WOMEN N, | 
With Title of LL. 
Kor Pros ~ us, apply to the SECRE1 ARY, L. 7 .A. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andrews, 
FE UGBY SCHOOL. —The EXAMINATION | for 
» SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN MONDAY, May 23th.—Particu 
obtaines { from Hk AD- M ASTEI t. 


C MISSIONARIES’ 


A countortable Hall of 





ars may we 


4( HOOT, for DAUGHTERS, 
LO WALTHAMSTOW HALL, SEVE NOAES.- ~The Co inmittee have decide 

te receive a limited number of lay Pupils. 
nine Resident Mistresses). Beautiful situation, eee care 
training; technical instruction. Pupils p ured for the Camb 
Mat riculation Examinations. ~For pros -ctus and terms, apply to the 


POUR NEMOUTH.—E. W y NDHAM PENRU DDOCKE Ly 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), Rt- 
CELVES a Hmited number of PUPILS for versity, Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competi Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application. —WIN rON GRANGE, KNYV ETON Ri VAD. 
YOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPAR ATORY SCHOOL for the 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W.—Conducted by 
a SUTTON. ‘Thorough preparatic mn for the Publle Schools: Transition and 
dergarten for rae = Boys under 8. Cricket and Drilling. SUMMER 











k 
rE RM B EG INS. MAY: 


\" OUNT VIEW, 


GIRL S. 


“HAMPS TE AD. —HOME SC HOOL for 
-The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, May 3rg. 

3. Bens n, ¢ LB. P. Bosanquet, Esg., Mrs. Boyd 
Arthur Severn, Mrs. Verey, aud others.—For 


EN kL. BAYNES. 
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eS 
HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
Incorporated 1840. 

Public School Life and Education with Special Classes for Candidates for the 
Navy and Army. 

Recent Honours : Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open 
Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Scholarship, Jesus 
College, Oxford; 95th into Woolwich, 6th in Sandhurst, 40th in Sandhurst, 
Admission Sandhurst, 16th on the ‘ Britannia,’ 26th on the‘ Britannia,’ 18th on the 
‘Britannia.’ London Matriculation Ist Div. NEX'’? TERM, MAY Ist, 

Apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville 
Street, W. 


ieee SCHOOL ror GIRLS.—Principals: Miss 

J. F. GRUNER (Certif. Student of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey; Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, 
Surrey. The aim of the School is to combine the advantages of a good Boarding 
School with a thorough education and healthy out-door life. Girls may be pre- 
pared for College-entrance and other Examinations. The district of Hindhead 13 
one of the healthiest parts of England, and much recoramended by Doctors for its 
bracing airand gravel soil. Miss Moir receives Ten Boarders in a thoroughly 
well-built modern house, with southern aspect. Greatattention is paid to healthful 
conditions of life. References allowed to Parents of Present and Past Pupils. 
‘Terms for Board and Education on application to the Principals. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 


s* 
Principal —Mrs. J. H. EVANS. 


Vice-Principal—Miss STEPHENSON-JELLIE, B.A. (Hon.), London, 
Reterences kindly permitted to the Duchess ot Northumberland, the Lady 
Margaret Bickersteth, the Hon, Maude Stanley, the Right Rey. Bishop Webb, &c. 
Prospectus on application. 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE MAY 7th, 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. FPrench,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £8Uperann.; Termcommences withentranceof Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.--66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


TJT)\URHAM SCHOOL.— EXAMINATION for FIVE 
or MORE KING'S SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50 and £20 for four years) 
BEGINS on JUNE 5th in Durham and lLondon.—Apply for further informatlon 
to the SECRETARY, School House, Durham. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boarders only.) Miss CHUDLEIGH and 
Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond., Classica! Tripos, Cambridge, assisted bya full staff of 
Englishwznd Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close 
to the sea. Physical culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress. 


EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seatield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S$. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


HE REFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MAY 26th, 1900. 





THPORT. — “DAGFIELD,” BIRKDALE PARK. 


HIGH-CLASS AND SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 




















Apply to HEAD-MASTER before May 20th. 
LIFTON COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 


CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1900. TEN 
or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to Competition, value from £25 to £100 
ayear. Also Scholarships tor Boys intended for the Army or Navy.--Particulars 
and conditions trom HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, 

sristol. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to 6th, for 
Classics, Maths., Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 
INDIAN POLICE, &c., and ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Suecesses 
gained direct at Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &e. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(8-13). Excellent health record. —Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


OGNOR, SUSSEX. — ARGYLL HOUSE HOME 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Close to the sea; 

mild yet bracing climate. Resident certified English, French, and German 

governhesses and excellent visiting masters. Individual care and teaching, com- 
bined with family life and comfort.—Address, Miss WICKENDEN, 








ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION JULY 17th, 18th, 19th. One of £87 (£99 for the tirst year), One 

ot £56, Five of £5u, Eight of £30 per annum. COUNCIL NOMINATIONS of £12 

per annum may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships. — 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 














py atedame RNE.—Miss CARRUTHERS WILSON, who 
has removed toa much larger house, RECEIVESa limited number of GIRLS for 
thorough training and education. House stands very high ; fine view over Downsand 
Sea. Good grounds. Tennis and croquet lawns; asphalte court. Fruit and vege- 
table garden; covered Badminton court. References permitted to clergy, officers, 
doctors, parents of present and past pupils—-LALEHAM, SELWYN ROAD. 





NHERBORNE SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, EIGHT or more, ranging from £60 to £21, will be COMPETED 
FUR in JUNE by Boys under 15 on JUNE 24th.—Further particulars from the 
HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 
ALDHEIM, BERNE. — Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 
a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 
Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 
Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 
English References. 
‘bac WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-tields. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House- 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. References :— 
Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice 
Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCS. 


Several SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £60 to £20 per annum, will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION on MAY 15th and 16th next. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


(NITY OF NOTTINGHA M. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are PREPARED to ACCEPT LOANS 
on the security of the General District Rate. 

For particulars, apply to the CITY ACCOUNTANT, St. Peter’s Church Side, 
Nottingham. 






























SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 
The Guildhall, Nottingham, April 25th, 1900. 


Reva AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845 
For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists intending Co} 


PaTRON— 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.g 
PRESIDENT— y 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON Ka 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— ee 
Colonel ‘St NIGEL, KINGSCOTE, ee (chairman) 
plonel Sir NIGEL, KINGSCOTE, E.C.B. (Vice-Chain 
PRINGIPAL— (Wiee-Chatrman) 
The Rev. xan B. MCLELLAN, M.A,, 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of ; 
Cambridge. sini Trinity College, 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List of Governors 
Practical Instructors, &¢., Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Dip 
Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. es 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22n4. 
oa ip ’ : 1 1 Ac. Fae ends 
[{DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Lika 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. titted), 


Onistg, kg 


Professor, 
oma, Gold 





Head-Mistress. .....+sseee++s.+- Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(late of Garton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripes 








The School Course includes the ordinary subjects of a High School curriculy 
also Natural Science with Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing, Needlework; 
Physical Exercises. 7 ” 

Ik 4 to 6 guineas a Term. 

Private omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 

A Boarding House (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Ede baston) in connection et 
PP - ds 4) in connection with 

Prospectuses, &¢., can be obtained from the Secretary. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY Ist. . 

T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, Secretary, 





1u9 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


TH! E HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD 


LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 
Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY, 





Large playground: tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success {gy 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Reductions wade {yr 
the daughters of naval and military officers. F 

References—Sir Richard ‘Temple, Bart., G.C.S.L, and many others. 


Ailcl Tilustrated 
prospectus on application, 








'—— TON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
31 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
Boarding House --ST. ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 





President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER, ic 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
Por Prospectuses, &¢., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE. PCA, 
4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 

ELLINGORE HALL, near LINCOLY, 
BOYS of good character (14-19) RECEIVED from Public or Preparatory Schools, 

Rither tor 1. Farming, Land Agency, the Colonies, &c. ; 
ar 2. ‘To continue a general useful education, combined with manual 

work and outdoor life. Public School discipline. 


Large house and grounds of 4 acres, besides farm and gardens, workshoy 
gymnasium, swimming, riding, &c. Established 13 years —FRANK ADAMS, MA 


_—— COLLEGE HALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN 
STUDENTS, 
BYNG PLACE, LONDON, W.C. 

The OFFICE of PRINCIPAL will become VACANT at the end of the present 
Session, and the Council are prepared to receive applications from intending 
Candidates for the Appointment up to MAY 15th.—For particulars apply, by 
letter, to the Hon. SECRETARY at College Hall. 

C HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAY- 

J INATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE Sth, 6th and it 
~ ‘TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIP at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per 
annum will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per annum, tenable 
for three years for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; also Scholarships contined w 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief Subjects: Classics aud 
Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. 


| EPTON SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS: 
) FIVE, varying in value from £80 to £20, will be COMPETED FOR va 
JULY 3rd to 5th.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilitles for Musi 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Direct 
service twice daily with England.—Full details will be supplied on applying 
Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


{UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY SCHOOLS 

in England and on the Continent.—Centaal Registry for Teachers, 25 Crave 
Street, Charing Cross. 


MNO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with ful 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “‘I'riform, Londoa 
Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





Hf] 




















DVICE as to CHOLCE of SUHOOLS.—Th 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Kxaminations 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent W the Manage, 
Rk. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Placa, Strand, London, W.C. 














| ateateaaiacae ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 


FOUNDED 1848. 








INVESTED FUNDS 4. oe on ee ve 87,000,008 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


der-mentioned cases, for which it has not been found 
ae raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
possible DED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 


MEN : : 5 
ET Contributions towards their assistance will be 


ladly received by ©. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
‘ 7 “We Te 
sae Adelphi, W C.— 


hern Committee ask for £4, to continue an allowance toa very 
15,0 ingle woman, aged 76, who for years kept a small shop with a sister, 

respectable poe to her sister's continued ill-health she was unable to save, and 

now lead. relativ esto help. The pensioner is in a Home for the Aged, 

qere ar — 


eS End Committee ask for £6 2s. 10d., for a widow, aged 74, who 
at — le Be nent and cannot work. Her husband died fifteen years ago, 
issafferit ~ tong a sufferer from spinal complaint which often laid him up and 
aa was him from saving. A friend promises £10 a year towards her support. 
preventes * a ; 
. gg, is needed for a very respectable widow, aged 60, now crippled 
18358.— 63 Oe She supported herself as cook tor about twenty years, helping 
wi ved sisters and other relations, and laying by money when able. 
two inva 5 


Wanted, £3 188, to help to maintain a very respectable single woman 
is heumatisin, ina Home. Her sister, who is in service, though over 
elps to support her. 


6.—A Nort 





18,551. 
th 1 

crippled with 
vy years of age, h 
ed for to complete an allowance for a singles woman of 89, 
ho supported herself for many years and saved a consider- 
Relatious and friends 


18.330,-£3 18s. is ask 
armer's daughter, W 
‘ ~ sate this has been exhausted for some time. 
abie § ’ be 


contribute, and the church is helping. 





19497. Southern Committee ask for £3 5s., for a very respectable widow, 
wai #8, bedridden from rheumatism. She has been a widow for twenty-one years, 
pt has brought up a family of tive children very well. One son, deficient in 
2 and one delicate daughter live with her. All her children contribute to 


her support. 
a —— 








inte 





"tienda E TYPEWRITERS, LIMITED 





(CO-PARTNERSHIP SOCIETY). 
SHORTHAND, TYPING, TRANSLATIONS. 
LANGUAGES TAUGHT by E. C. PALMER, L.LA. 


19 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, W.C. 





PYPE-WRITIN G UNDERTAKEN. 


Authors’ MSS. and other Work, 10d. per 1,000 Words. 





Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 





YPEWRITING.—Plays, Essays, &e.—ALL KINDS of 
COPYING andl MANIFOLDING quickly and carefully executed in best 
eve. Anthors’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials from editor and 
ouier literary persons. (Established 1893.)— Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, 
Balham, an. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 
e interested in Fine Art, and the recent developments of the Photographic 
ions of Paintings, are invited to inspect the Company’s Collections of 
otypesand Autogravures of all Schools at their Gallery, 74 New Oxford Street. 
EXAMPLES IN SPECIALLY DESIGNED FRAMES OF OAK, 
WALNUT, AND OTHER HARD WOODS ARE ON VIEW. 
med Autotypes possess distinctive Fine-Art character, and prove acceptable 
s, being eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, Library, 
ining-Room, Boudoir, Shooting-Box, &c. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to advise upon, and to undertake, 
the REPRODUCTION of WORKS of ARTISTIC, SCIENTIFIC, or ANTI- 
QUARIAN INTEREST, of every character, for Book Illustration, for the Port- 
folio, or Mural Decoration, 
The Company's Processes are extensively employed by H.M. Government, the 
1 3 of the British Museum, many Artists of repute, and the leading 


THE 













AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
NOW READY. New Epition. With Upwards of 100 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience 
f ve — the Publications ure arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ 

ost-free, Is. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREE!, LONDON, WG. 











MILLAIS’S 


t 
” 
BREATH FROM THE VELODT. 
New Edition Just Published, with all the Original Illustra- 
tions. 
uu pg Aa his testimony on Boer character and Boer 
1 vol. 4to, Two Guineas net. 
H. SOTHERAN and CO., 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 
» bY Oo XxX. 


T H E 
CHE STORY OF A FAMILY HOLIDAY. 
By HARVEY PREEN, F.C.A., C.C. 


Demy Svo, pp. 224, price 3s. 6d. net. 
COOK, Publisher, 21 Golden Square, London, W. 








B:. J. 





Seg 
Fd -DITUD pa « . 
[©, BOOKBU YERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
rr LIBRARIES. — The MAY CATALOGUES of valuable Second- Hand 
bs rks and New Remainuers, offered at prices greatly reduced, are now ready, and 
ul be sent Post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library De- 
partment, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


eee ee a an 7 
SACRED PICTURES. 
EXHIBITION of A. E. RMSLIR'S Important Series of PICTURES (with 


We-gige Ggures), GOD IS LOVE. OPEN DAILY 10 to 6. Admission 1s. 
SMSLEB G4 LEERY, EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. . 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE ELM AND BUCKLAND ESTATE, 


SOMERSET, 3 miles from the Market Town of 
ROME, 15 miles from the City of BATH, and 14 
miles from the City of WELLS, and nearly equi-distant 
from Frome and Mells Road Railway Stations, which 
are about one hour from BATH and BRISTOL re- 
spectively by Great Western Railway. 


The above choice MANORIAL AND RESIDENTIAL Freehold Propertr, alike 


valuable for present investment and future development, as well as attractive 
for residence or other resort, situated on the slopes of the Mendip Hills at tha 
south-eastern end of the range, in the Parishes of ELM and BUCKLAND 
DINHAM, comprises A well-planned Residence of moderate size, known as 
“ROCK HOUSE,” with pleasure grounds, stabling, walled and second garden, 
and other premises, occupied by the Vendor ; THREE principal and TWO smaller 
productive DAIRY FARMS, entirely pasture except a few acres of arable, all pro- 
vided with good homesteads, two of them newly rebuilt on modern model, suitable 
Farm Buildings, and let to good tenants at moderate rents: the Fully-licensed 
Innat Elm, Known as * THE EAGLE INN,” one of the above smaller Farms being 
attached thereto; THE ELM STEEL AND IRON WORKS, a branch and survival 
of the well-known Mells Edge Tool Works, recently closed and dismantled ; 
and Several small and convenient HOLDINGS and ACCOMMODATION LANDS, 
likewise all let to good Tenants, except a paddock of 24 acres retained by tha 
Vendor for his own occupation; WOODS and PLANTATIONS, with numerous 
COTTAGES and GARDENS, embracing the greater part of the Village of ELM, 
otherwise GREAT ELM, and of the Hamlet of BEDLAM, in the same Parish, 
together with the ancient MANOR, or reputed MANOR, OF ELM, its rights, 
members, and appurtenances, the whole in extent about 560 ACRES, lying com- 
pactly together. THE RIVER, known as the Mells Stream, an affluent of the 
Frome and Avon, flows along the Estate in the Elm Vale for about three- 
quarters of a mile, providing never-failing watering places for stock, and driving 
the powerful water wheels of the Elm Iron and Steel Works. Thedisused water 
power at the still existing weirs of the dismantled “ Harding’s” and Bedlam 
Mills, lower down the stream, is capable of reinstatement, and renewed use at a 
small outlay for electric lighting or other purposes on the Estate. There is 
excellent TROUT FISHING in the stream, and facilities for fish breeding 
enterprise and for improved angling arrangements, both profitable and 
popular, guarded by the ancient fishery rights of the Manor of Elm, of which 
there hus been no alienation. The Estate affords GOOD GENERAL SHOOTING. 
It adjgins the Marston Estate of the Earl of Cork at Vallis Vale on the east, and 
is conterminous with the Mells Park Estate of J. F. F. Horner, Esq., for 1} mile 
on the west. 


The South and West Wilts FOXHOUNDS frequently meet at Mells Green, 14 mile 


from Elm Village. 


The fine spring at BARROW HILL, on an elevated part of the Estate, dominating 


aA 


the Village and whole valley of Elm, supplies the reservoir there of the 
BARROW HILL WATER SUPPLY WORKS, whence the excellent spring 
water is conveyed in over a mile of iron mains to the Residence, all the Farm 
Homesteads, and the Eagle Inn, and to several other points of delivery by stand- 
pipes for the use of the cottagers of the Estate and other inhabitants of the 
parish, all which works, mains, &c., are the property of the Vendor, and will ba 
included in the intended Sale. A small sum only—about £5—1s at present paid 
as water rents by the tenantry; but a large income might be obtained from 
these works if carried on by meter, as in the case of the Frome Town Board 
Water Works. 


’aluable beds of the carboniferous and other LIMESTONES underlie the Property, 


hitherto only worked at a few limekilnsand quarries, including a small quarry 
of BATH STONE. The absolute and entire right to all MINERALS will be 
included in the sale. There has been no alienation of any. 


The GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY (Radstock Branch) runs for over a mile 


through the Estate, and there is a convenient site in a central position, belong: 
ing to the Railway Company, where, it is understood, from inquiries made, 
that the Company would be willing to entertain an arrangement tor making a 
siding for the removal of stone quarried,in which case au important trade in 
this stone could be readily created 


The geological district is that of the SOMERSELTSHIRE COAL MEASURES. 


The whart or delivery siding of the productive coal pits of the Westbury 
Iron Company on adjoining property is only 24 miles from Elm Village, 
and the attention of those engaged in the coal mining is already turned 
to the possible extension of the workings to the coal seams which undoubtedly 
underlie the western-most portion of the Estate, adjoining the so-called Colliers’ 


Lane. 


The DAIRY PRODUCE is of the unsurpassed quality of that of the CHEDDAR 


J) gemma WAINWRIGHTS and 
a instr Estat 
Private Treaty) for SALE by AUCTION, at th 


MONDAY, May lith, 1900, at 3 p.m. precisely, in one Lot, the 
next presentation being included or excluded, as the Auction 


of Sale, 
Malls 


district, in which the Estate is situated, the cheese make especially, both of the 
Cheddar and North Wiltshire sorts. 


The MANOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS, formerly the Public Elementary School of 


the Parish, now superseded by a new Board-school, remain as an adjunct 
to the Estate for possible use as reading or meeting rooms, and will be 
included in the Sale. 


The TOTAL RENTAL of the Farms and Lands and Cottages and Gardens let to 


fenants, or immediately obtainable from the Residence, Gardens, and other 
Premises now occupied by the Vendor, if not required by a purchaser for his 
own occupation, together with the Annual Shooting Rents obtainable if the 
purchaser lets the shooting, amounts to about £950 per annum. In this state- 
ment no annual return is assigned to Woods and Plantations, void Cottages 
(4 or 5 in number), the Manor School, former Rectory Lawn, &c., or to the 
Water Works, beyond the small water rents stated, or to the dishing, or to 
royalties fram Minerals, whether stone or coal. 


The ADVOWSON OF ELM, WITH the NEXT PRESENTATION to the Rectory, 


will be included in the Sale of the Estate, but will be included in the Sale by 
Auction or excluded from it,as the Auctioneers may at the Auction announce. 


The former Rectory Lawn, Greenhouse, and other Premises adjoining the Rectory 


House, the property of the Vendor, will be included in the Sale. 


The TIMBER on the Estate, valued at about £1,050, will be paid tor by the pur- 
| 


chaser, according to a statement to be present 


HEARD have received 

unless previously disposed of by 

> GEORGE HOTEL, FROME, on 
Elm Advows¢ 

ers may at the 





uctions to offer the above E 








Auction announce, as above stated. 


For all further Particulars and for Copies of Particulars, Plans, and Conditions 
apply to Messrs. WAINWRIGHTS and HEARD, Estate Offices, Shepton 
merset; or to 


Messrs. CRUTTWELL, DANIEL, and CRUTTWELLS, 
Solicitors, 
Frome, Somerset. 
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WR, EDWARD ARNOLD'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOW READY. 
THREE NEW NOVELS. 


In crown v0, 6s. 


LOTUS OR LAUREL? 


By HELEN WALLACE (Gordon Roy). 


A CYNICO’S CONSCIENCE. 


By C. T. PODMORE. 


A PLAIN WOMAN’S PART. 


By NORLEY CHESTER. 








Just ready.—The Ninth English Edition, completing 37,000 copies, of 


RED POTTAGE. By Mary Cuoimonvetey, 


Author of “Diana Tempest,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


PASSAGES IN A WANDERING LIFE. 


Ry THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A., Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland. 
With Photogravure Portrait, 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


MAY, 1900. 
EPLODES OF THE MONTH. 
GREAT BRITALN’s DEBT TO JAPAN. By Ignotus. 
Is OUR GOVERNMENT “INCAPABLE”? By C, A. Whitmore, M.P. 
Ry Richard Bagot. 
Rv H. Babington Smith. 
By Gilbert L. Jessop, Captain 











ANGLOPHORIA AT THE VATICAN, 

LADYSMITH—APTER. THE SIEGE. 

SOME HINTS ON CRICKET CAPTAINCY. 
of the Gloucestershire Eleven. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

THE SLUM MOVEMENT IN FICTION. By Miss Jane H. Findlater. 

THE CONSULAR SERVICE. By A Consul. 

SOME CONSEQUENCES OF THE IMPERIAL RALLY. By Talbot Baines. 

OUR RELATIONS TO WESTWARD. By Moreton Frewen. 

WHY I ENTERED, AND WHY I LEFT, THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
—Part I. By Arthur Galton. 

GREATER BRITAIN. 

CORRESPONDENCE.—RUSSIAN OFFICIALISM AND THE Finnish PRESs. By 


Finnicus. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Lendon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & COS LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 


With Frontispiece, crown Svyo, 6s. 


SOPHIA. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


Author of “A Gentleman of France,” &¢. 








SKETCH.—* The story is, in my opinion, Mr. Weyman’s best.” 

ST. JAMESS GAZETTE.— A tale that moves briskly and stirs the blood with 
frequent incident.” 

P/JLOT.—* Mr. Stanley Weyman’s ‘Sophia’ is the most charming book of its 
kind that we have met with for a long while.” 

SPECTATOR.—*“‘In regard to atmosphere, lifelikeness, and characterisation it 
marks a great advance on the author’s earlier ventures.” 

PALL MALL GAZFETTE.—* ‘sophia’ should take rank with the very best of 
Mr. Weyman’s fascinating novels....There is no flatness on any page; it is con- 
gistently best Stanley Weyman.” 


- THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 








THIRD EDITION.—With 15 Plates and 91 Ilustrations in the Text by 
H. G. Willink and others, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
With a NEW CHAPTER on “MOUNTAINEERING IN FAR-AWAY 
COUNTRIES,” by the Right Hon. J. BRYVUE, M.P. 


MOUNTAINEERING. 





ELLIOT STOCK'S NEW PUBLICATION 


In demy Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, with 10 Maps, price 


THE DIOCESES OF ENGLAND. 


of their Limits from the Earliest Times to the Pr A History 
GEOFFRY HILL, Vicar of East with West al og Author of “g2) the Re- 
r : 


12s. 6d, 


in“ Epochs of Scottish Church History,” ditor of «Wr Early Periog 
and Carols.” iat ipa. Utshire Folk song; 


“ Mr. Hill's book is a timely and valuable contribution to Ecclesiastical hista 


“Mr. Hill bas written a very careful account of di a Pedtator, 
illustrating his narrative by several clear and instructive plage Bee in England, 
so much a piece of independent historical research as a compendium ef weet 
reached by such writers as Stubbs, Green, Freeman, and Phillimorer ses 

Speaker, 
A NEW WORK BY DR. FORD. 
In crown &yvo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net, 
a SHAKESPEARE'S 
- | y Mh ba § 

HAMLET : a New Theory; or, What was the Pop 
Intention in the Play? By the Rev. HanoupD Forp, M.A. LL.D ve 
“The Art of Extempore Speaking,” &c., &c. Dedicated to Profesor tat 
Dowden, Author of “ Shakespeare: his Mind and Art,” eaeor Baward 


In crown Syo, limp cover, price Is. net. 


THE MYSTERY OF SUFFERING, fun 


and Theological. By FREDERICK JAMES GANT, F.R.GS..G § 
to the Roval Free Hospital, Author of Works on Surgery, “Te Surgeon 
Humauity,” * From Our Dead Selves to Higher Things,” &e.” Lord of 


NEW WORK ON FOLK-LORE. 
Tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 5s, 
STORYOLOGY: Essays in Folk-Lore, Sea-Loy. 
and Plant-Lore. By BENJAMIN TAYLOR, ’ 
“Mr. Taslor’s book is readable and gossipy, and will pass an agreeable h 
such as are interested in *old wives’ tales’ without caring to study oar for 
or scientifically."—Academy. . study them de Py 


NEW NOVEL.—In crown Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 5s, 

’ “~*~ *. ~ 
THE STRUGGLE FOR EMPIRE: a Sion yj 
the Year 22 By HoBERT WLLLIAM COLE. . 
“Mr, Cole possesses an unbounded and vigorous imagination, which carries } 
rea-lersoverall obstacles. His story is entertaining.”—Btrmtngham Daily Gas x 








CHEAP FDITION.--In crown 8vo, paper cover, Illustrated, price 1s, net, 
IN MODERN SPAIN: Some Sketches and Impres. 
sions. By REGINALD ST. BARBE, Author of * Francesca Halstead ; a Tale o: 
San Remo.” Illustrated by A. J. Wall. ” 
“Mr. Reginald St. Barbe has a distinct faculty of observation, and he js yor 
cuccessful in recording his impressions.’— Weeldy Sun. ae 
“A bright little work, showing the people of Spain as they are to-day.” 
—Seotsman, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, EC, 


NEW BOOKS, 


THE CHEAPEST AND QUICKEST WAY is to et them 
by RETURN POST from London, at 
LOWEST CASH PRICE. 


HIGH-CLASS MODERN BOOKS. 


One of the Largest Stocks in London is on hand, Books not in Stock collected 
from the Publishers three or four times daily, thus ensuring very promp 
execution of orders. 

ORDNANCE SURVEY OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


lin. to the mile. Is. per sheet on paper; 2s. per sheet mounted to foldia 
cloth pocket-case. All sheets in stock. Key Mup free on application. 


REFERENCE CATALOGUE OF MODERN LITERATURE 
(160 pp., the most complete ever issued) seut post-free on application, 
3d. in the 1s. discount 
OFF NEARLY ALL BOOKS (those issued at net prices excepted), 


ALFRED WILSON 
(Established 1851), 
DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER AND NEWSAGENT, 
18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
(Bankers—London and County Bank, Head Office.) 




















SOUND INVESTMENTS. | 
Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 





By C. T. DENT. 
With Contributions by the Right Hon. J. BRYCE, M.P., Sir MARTIN CONWAY, | 
PD. W. FRESHFIELD, ©. FE. MATTHEWs, C. PILKINGTON, Sir F. | 
POLLOCK, H. G. WILLINK, and Introduction by Mr. Justice WILLS. | 


2 vols. 4to (Vol. I. INTRODUCTION and APPENDICES; Vol. I. TEXT and 


OTES), 36s. net. 


THE HEXATEUCH ACCORDING TO THE 


REVISED VERSION, Arrange) in Constituent Decuments by Members 
of Historical 1 Oxford, Edited, with Introduction, | 
Notes, Marginal References, and Synoptical Tables, by J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 
M.A.Lond., and G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY, M.A.Oxon. 


of the Society 


London, New York, and Bombay : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only remedy is 
: “UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of the insects from Sheftield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ papers, * Roundell’s Practical Cookery,” and 








Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to time in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken. CORRESPONDENGE INVITED, ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
-—VAN O88 and C0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C. 


——— ——~— EN 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
, or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED¢r 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterioo Bridge, Strand. 








vy Mrs. Earle in “‘ More Pot-pourri from a Surrey Garden.” In tins, ls. 3d., 26. 3d, 
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of FRENCH, GEI RMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANIS SH BOOKS. 


241 Brompton Road, S:W. ; 48 





oe aie 


May oF 1900. ] 


suiTs, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


7 WEEK.—Large post Syo, with Portraits and Historical Chart, 10s. 6d, 
NEST - 


SOUTH AFRICA: 


PAST AND PRESENT. 
‘OF ITS HISTORY, POLITICS, AND NATIVE AFFAIRS. 
ay ae BY SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF AFRICAN 
Poe RAVED DURING THE CRISIS PRECEDING THE WAR, 


By VIOLET R. MARKHAM. 


+ PUBLISHED.—In 2 vols. demy Sve, 


- THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


sR JOHN CHARLES MOLTENO, K.C.M.G., 


First Premier of the Cape Colony, 
Representative Institutions and Responsible Govern- 
ie it the Cape, and of Lord Carnarvon’s Confederation Policy, and Sir Bartle 


5 High Commissionership of South Africa. 
y P. A. MOLTENO, Author of “A Federal South Africa.” 
7 EN EUM.—* Mr. Molteno’s very able and honest book is the most impor- 
(TH tribution that has been made to ‘South African history since the publication 
an ‘eiters of Lord Blachford....Thesa able volumes must be carefully studied 
ral | who would understand the present policy no less than the history of Cape 


Comprising a History of 
me 


We URED. _“Nothing has been published for a long time which throws more 
cht upon South African affairs from the Colonial point of view....Mr. Molteno 
».< handled his thorny question with conspicuous firmness. The two ¥ olumes are 
veh iu lessons by which the present and future statesmen may profit.” 


NEW AND MUCH ENLARGED EDITION. 


hed Letters from the Brontés, father and 











With nearly 100 hitherto Unpubl 










daughters, Photogravure Portrait Mrs. Gaskell and of the Rev. A. B. 
Nicholls, a Portrait of the J atrick Bronté, 11 New Illustrations, Fac- 
cimiles of a Letter by Charlotte Brontt, and of a page from Charlotte 


Bronté’s MS. of “ The Secret,” &e. 
NOW READY.—Large crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, és, 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES BY 
CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 
®,* This volume is the SEVENTH and CONCLUDING VOLUME of THE 
HAWORTH EDITION of ‘* THE LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS 
BRONTE.” 


NEW WORK BY MR. N. C. MACNAMARA. 


NOW READY.—With 33 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER 
OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 


y NOTTIDGE CHARLES MACNAMARA, F.R.CS., 


Author of “Story of an Irish Sept,’ “History of Asiatic Cholera,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME BY HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 


JUST PUBLISHED.-—Crown 8yo, 6s, 


LITTLE LADY MARY; & HER BEST FRIEND. 


Two Stories. By HORACE &. sd HINSON, 
Author of “ Creatures of Cire My Wife's Politics,” &¢. 
SPECTATOR. “We have waited lorg for a re aie 
nventional modern woman of f 


cumstance,” 


ympathetie portrait of the 
hion, but that difficult task bas never to 
wledge been carried out so su fully as in the heroine of the first of thes 

x Hoan pe Curio enough, not by the title alone, but by the 
y of met! od. we have been reminded more than once in‘ fit 
"0 f the late Mrs. in. cancandl 


NEW NOVEL BY 1 FRANCIS H. HARDY. 


ON MAY 8sTil.—Crown Svo, 6; 


TO THE HEALING OF THE SEA. 


By FRANCIS H. HARDY, Author of “The Mills of 


SMITH, E LDE R, and CO., 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from! COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON OOK SOCIE vy (fey wae as : ; 7 _ 

~ sd wo or Three Friends may 













London : lz W ‘aterloo Place. 











Saar Mage EAE caer UNIT SIN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


_GREATLY_ REDUCED PRICES. 


“e List ( ) atis an 


sof Book 


TR WEL, SPOR? HISTORY, 


t contains cent an 
i > NEW 1 SURPLU: 


WORKS in 
RAPHY. SCIENCE, and FICTION: : 


COPIES 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET: 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON, 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





with 2 Portraits and 4 Maps, 28s. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ PUBLIGATIONS 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


For MAY. 


Now Ready. One Shilling. 


ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


COMPLETING THE 100TH VOLUME. 


Contributions by RUDYARD KIPLING, Captain A. T. MAHAN, 
WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, MARY E. WILKINS, &c. Serial 
Stories by I. ZANGWILL and Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


SPECIAL pvsisheens 
Fifty Years of “Harper's ages. 
By THE EDITOR. 
Inside the Boer Lines. By me E. EASTON. 


The Art of Edwin apes, * 
By HENRY STRACHEY. 





South Africa. 


A NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


WHITE MAN’S AFRICA. 


By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


With a Special New Introduction by the Author. 
Crown &Svyo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
NOTE.—The Daily Mail says : “One of the best personal accounts of President 
Kruger is contained in Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s ‘ White Man’s Africa,’ 


“By a long way the best, fullest, most interesting, and most entertaining account 
a South Africa as it exists to-day.”—African Critic. 








‘Mr. Bi 's volume is the brightest, the mos st comprehensive, and the most 
imparti lozens that have reached us about South African affairs 
— Athe “ncum, 


Fiction. 
A GAY CONSPIRACY. A N 


By R. W. CHAMBERS. Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 


‘THE LOVE OF PARSON LORD. By Mary 


Yew Romance. 


| Ir. Winkins, Author of “A New England Nun,” “Jerome,’ &c. Cloth 
} eAtra, ¢ 

| 

/TWO- _SUMMERS. _ By Mrs. J. GLENNY 
4) WILSs¢ Author of * > Lauder.” Cloth extra, 6s. 


THEIR SILVER WEDDING JOURNEY. By 


W. D. HOWELLS, A * Ragged Lady,” “Story of a Play,” &c. Cloth 
Atra, © 
“Travel aa tal le blend happily in this delightful book. The best work Mr. 
He Ush as dc me i i re 
ae dni rably re j and maintained throughout.”—Spectator. 


(‘THE PRINCESS XENIA. 
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Mis ppt Cloth extra, 6s. 
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{5 Al BI MARLE STREET. 
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THE 


7RE wd ’"E DIET.i 


he changing digestive powers « 


Foods 


untquc tm providing nourishment s 


f th Infant, 


™ ‘“ ALLENBURYS” Miik Food No.1 For the frst 5 menths 


The *“ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No. 2 For the second 3 months 


| The * ALLENBURYS” Malted Food No. 3 For Infants over 6 months 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


The FIRST EDITION of .Mr. ROBERT 
BUCH ANAN’S New Novel, ANDROMEDA, 
having been exhausted, the Story has been 
REPRINTED, and copies of the SECOND 
EDITION may now be had from all Libraries 


and Booksellers. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


“This singularly powerful story....Here is a strong and powerful story, set in 
picturesque surroundings, and breathing the breath of life in every line of it.” 
—Vanity Fair. 
“The interest of the story never flags....The minor characters are all well 
drawn, the two artists being specially life-like.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“It is vigorously written: it is set in picturesque scenes; it tells a romantic 
story, and it describes an attractive heroine.”—Lcho. . 
“ Abounding in many passages full of the finest poetry, it is human to a fault, 
and pulsates with life and energy from the first page to the last.” 
—Freemasons’ Chronicle. 





ANNIE THOMAS’S New Novel COMRADES 
TRUE, will be ready at all Libraries and 
Booksellers’ on May 11th. Crown S8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


M, ZOLA’S New Book, FRUITFULNESS, 
translated and edited by ERNEST A. 
VIZETELLY, will be veady on May 11th. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


* “Tt would be impossible, in many tines the space at my command, to do justice to 
{its virtues. ...Quite certainly, there isno verbal artist working ip Europe to-day who 
could have carried so tremendous an undertaking to so triumphant a close.... For 
a few hours I have laughed and lamented, suffered, triumphed, and despaired with 
the shadows who people its pages; and, since I happen to be called upon to speak 
my word respecting it, 1 am glad and proud of the privilege of publicly thanking a 
man of lofty genius for a great and living book.” 

—HENKY MuRRAY, in the Sunday Sun. 





ACADEMY NOTES (ocriginated by HENRY 
BLACKBURN) will be ready on May 7th, 
with numerous Illustrations, 1s,-The PARIS 
SALON, with 400 Illustrations, is now 
ready, 3s. 





THE SON OF THE HOUSE. By Berrua 
Tuomas, Author of “ The Violin-Player,” &c. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 

“Miss Thomas is forging ahead, and her new story should carry her stiil 
higher up in the novel-reader’s white list. Its all-round merit is of quite a high 
order, and there are times when it might not unfairly be called brilliant. Well 
devised, with a sufficiency of thought and stuff in it, it is skilfully and easily put 
together, vivaciously written, and full of clever workmanship. Altogether, it is 
a book entertaininy both in matter and manner throughout, and full of promise 
for Miss Thomas's tuture.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The tale is an exceedingly clever one,and of sustained excellence; It is rich in 
ideas, has life-like people for characters, and, amongst its many good points, has 
unusually well-written dialogue.” —Scotsman. 





A YOUNG DRAGON. By Saran Tyvtver, 


Author of * A Honeymoon’s Eclipse,” &ce. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


AINSLIE’S JU-JU: a Romance of the Hinterland. 


By HAROLD BINDLOSs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“A powerful story, well told, full of incident, strenuously subordinated to 
enhance the main interest of the characters and the fulfilment of their destiny.” 

-Morning Post. 

“Tt is a capital tale in every way—in plot, incident, characterisation, and 
literary style—and deserves to be widelv read.”—Glasgow Herald, 

“Whether on sea or land or river Mr. Bindloss’s pictures of Nigeria and its 
inhabitants are illumined by a hundred touches only possible in a writer who has 
seen what he describes....The chapters which describe the march from the 
interior to the coast give an astonishingly vivid account of the sufferings of the 
adventurers from pestilence, drought, and the attacks of hostile natives.” 

—Spectator. 








A SECRET OF THE NORTH SEA. by 


ALGERNON GISSING. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. 
“Of engrossmg interest....A story pulsating with life, full of energy and action, 
and abounding in instances of literary skill and finish.’"— Pall Mall Gazette. 
* A strong and picturesque story....4 A powertul piece of work.”—Standurd. 





SOUR GRAPES. bByJ.F.Cornisu. Crown 8yo, 
Cj ih, Hs, 

“A novel which stands refreshingly above the ordinary standard. Mr. Cornish 
has treated us to a really artistic representation of rural habits and surroundings, 
woven round a plot which of itself, apart from the many good things the author 
has thrown in with it, is striking enough to carry one on interested from start to 
fini It is certainly not a book to be neglected by any one who delights in 
clever, peaceful, and picturesque description or characterisation.”— - 

— Weekly Dispatch. 








THE UNCHANGING EAST. By Roserr Barn, 





Author of * Re get” &. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s, : 
“Written in such rollicking spirits that one hardly likes to sit down seriously 
tor 5 i *, Barr’s journey was one long ‘lark. and his book might be 

described by the same term....'The book, in short, is delighttully inspiriting.” 


Morning Post, 
“ Asa picturesque writer with a wealth of humour, Mr. Barr is a! 
and well known, and this book cannot fail to add to his reputation. stor 
of travel as humorous as that of Mark Twain's ‘A Tramp Abroad,’ yet in no way 
@ copy of that famous work, but sparkling with a fun that is all its own.” ‘ 
-Lloyd’s Neus 

which is all his own.... His book deserves to be 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


OUR STOLEN SUMMER, 1, 


Record of a Roundabout Tour. By Mary STUART ith 17 
tions by A.is. Boyd. In 1 vol. large demy 8yo, 18s, Bor. With 170 lute, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 


FROM DOOR TO DOOR. By Brayiy 


Caprs, Author of “Our Lady of Darkness,” “ Advent; 
Muette,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. : ures of the Comte de Ig 


ADMIRAL KENNEDY’S REMINISCENCES, 
HURRAH FOR THE LIFE OF 4 


SAILOR! Firry YEARS IN THE ROYAL Navy. By Yi e 
WILLIAM KENNEDY, K.C.B., Author of “Sport, Travel and Mae id 
Newfoundland and the West Indies.” With numerous Illustrationn 
Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. ons from 
“There is no brag or bounce about the gallant Admiral ; his narratiye js 
with long experience of active service, full of shrewd observation of nex = 
manners in many lands, and it sparkles with frank enjoyment of what has f he 
to his share....This is the kind of book that puts every wholesome reader in v= 
best of humour.”—Duily Mail. Ot 18 tg 
“Teems with good stories.”—Morning Post, 
“Sir William Kennedy’s book is a pearl of price. Bright wi 
wisdom is found on every page. It is beyond the power of pthpedraencrey. 
dense such a book. It must be read to be enjoyed.... Altogether this is a mos 
delightful book.”—Daily Chronicle. & Most 
“Among the most interesting and amusing books of its kind.... Written wit 
an unsophisticated freshness and a sense of humour which keeps us eit ° 
laughter or on the tiptoe of expectation....We only wish that every wiser 
undertakes to write his reminiscences had half the literary faculty of Adie 
Kennedy, half the sense of humour, and half the same power of combining 
perspicuity with brevity in his descriptions and anecdotes."—Standard, 





SYDNEY GRIER’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE KINGS OF THE EAST: , 


Romance of the Near Future. By SYDNEY C. Grier, Author of “Like 
Another Helen,” “An UT ncrowned King.” “His Excellency’s English 
Governess,” “ In Furthest Ind,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. . 
“The intelligent reader will quickly perceive the possibilities of this plot in the 
hands of an expert like Mr. Grier....The story Keeps up its interest all through” 
, sal z . ; c —Spectator, 
“*The Kings of the East’ should win the somewhat rare distinction of interest. 
ing the public by careful work. It is dramatic in the best sense.” 
—Saturday Review, 


ANDREW LANG’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 


FROM THE ROMAN OCCUPATION, By ANDREW LANG. Vol. lL. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece and 4 Maps, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 






“Mr. Lang is justified in undertaking the ambitious task which he has set } 
self. He possesses undoubtedly many of the best qualifications for it—amaz 
industry and power of hard work, originality and ies ages of judgmenta 
critical temper with a saving sense of humour, insight into character, and ¢ 
bright and facile pen....He is always sugyestive and stimulating....He is by no 
means a mere narrator, for he has a gift of seizing and presenting with lucidity 
certain leading ideas which light up the whole history.”—Athencum, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


ABERDEEN AND BANFF. Being 


an New Volume of the “COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND.” By 

WILLIAM WATT, Editor of Aberdeen Daily Free Press. With Mays, demy 

8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 4 
“It is a model of what such a book should be, it is always to the poir 
and compression are observed with masterly skill, and practically th 'y of 
Aberdeen is almost a study of what is essential in the making of Scotland” 
—Mr. ANDREW LANG, in the Daily News. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1015. MAY, 1900. 2s. 6d. 


Tue New History OF SCOTLAND. 

AN EpisODE OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
—My Adventurous Escape —The siege 
A Desperate Situation—In Hiding in the Cane-ti 


The Outbreak 
er to the 
Fate of my 


By David G. Churcher. 
We Take to the Boats—I 


ids—The 








Boats 
Companions. 

SOME PROBLEMS OF RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 

VALUE OF THE WATER OF THE GREAT RIVERS OF INDIA 

LonD JIM: A SKETCH. Chaps. 17-20. By Joseph Conrad. 

Mvustncs wirnovur MEtTHop.--The Character of the Anarchist —Irresponsi 
Biographers—The Anarchists of Literature—A Modest Coterie—The Cultof 
Ldward FitzGerald—Tobias Smollett and his Latest Critic. 

Diany OF A BOER BEFORE LADYSMITH. 








Two GREAT SOLDIERS. 
THE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. 
C.M.G., M.P. 

Tue WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA. VI.—Bloemfontein—Responsibility 
for Failure -Our Lost Opportunities--The Ladysmith Relief Operations: & 
Crit from the Front--A Broken Idol, 


By Major-General Frank S. Russell 








London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Mariin’s Lane, W.C, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and Londom 


WM. BLACKWOOD AND  soqp 
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LL & COMPANY’S 
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“The most perfect representation of the 
Pt — placed within reach of the 
wl 0 _ WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN 
FIVE PARTS, price 1s. each; or in 


ONE VOLUME, price 7s. Gd. 


ROYAL ACADEMY 
PICTURES, 1900. 











MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ON 
RESERVATION OF THE SACRAMENT. 


8vo, sewed, 1s. net. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK ON 
RESERVATION OF THE SACRAMENT. 


8vo, sewed, Is. net. 





THE BOER WAR. 


FOUR MONTHS BESIEGED 


The Story of Ladysmith. 


Being Unpublished Letters from H. H. 8S. PEARSE, the Daily News Special Corre- 
spondent. With Maps and Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs 
made by the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. ° [Ready an Tuesday. 





PART I. will be ready MAY 7th, and the remaining 
parts during MAY and early in JUNE. 


1, The work will contain reproductions of IMPOR- 

‘TANT ACADEMY PICTURES that will appear 
in NO OTHER PUBLICATION. 

9, The pictures are SUFFICIENTLY LARGE to 
give an excellent idea of the originals. 

3, The reproductions will be EXQUISITELY 
PRINTED on plate paper. 

1. This is the ONLY FINE ART PUBLICATION 
devoted exclusively to the Royal Academy 
Exhibition. 


A Companion Work to Farvrar’s ‘ Life of 
Christ.’’ 
Ready next week, price 158. 


THE LIFE OF LIVES. 


FURTHER STUDIES IN THE LIFE 
OF CHRIST. 


BY THE 


Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D. D., F. R.S., 


Dean of Canterbury, 
Author of “ The Life of Christ,’ “The Life and Work of 
St. Paul,’ Se. 

This important new work deals with questions of high 
importance which the Gospels suggest, and aims at 
deepening the faith and brightening the hope in Christ of 
allwho read it. Dean Farrar’s ‘Life of Christ” has at- 
tained immense popularity in every quarter of the globe, 
and the author’s new work will doubtless meet with an 
equally cordial reception, as it is regarded as an in- 
dispensable complement to his former famous work. 








Ready shortly, price 7s. 6d. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


Mr. Edwards, who is one of the most experienced and 
renowned of English writers upon music, has been an 
Editor, Playwright, ‘‘ War Special,” and Foreign Corre- 
spondent, and his various vocations have naturally 
brought him into contact with many notable and 
Interesting persons. His new work is full of stories of 








celebrities, 
NOW READY. 
A SIXPENNY EDITION 
OF 
THE IMPREGNABLE CITY. 








By MAX PEMBERTON. 
Those of us who are willing, and fain, to keep young as long as possible will 


Geese mnerton's latest romance, ‘The Impregnable City,’ with the keenest 
ght."—Sketch. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LONDON, PARIS, NEW YORK, and MELBOURNE. 


NEW NOVEL BY 
AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, 


AUTHORS OF 
“THE PRIDE OF JENNICO” (37th Thousand). 


THE BATH COMEDY. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 








UNIFORM EDITION OF THE NOVELS BY 


JAMES LANE ALLEN, 


Author of “The Choir Invisible" (185th Thousaud). 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL} FLUTE& VIOLIN, andother 
A Story. Illustrated, Globe &vo, | Kentucky Tales and Romances. 
gilt top, 3s. 6d. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


COMPANION VOLUME TO ABOVE. 


cart Second| THE BLUE-GRASS 
AFTERMATH. Part‘ econd REGION OF KENTUCKY, and 
Globe other Kentucky Articles. TIllus- 
trated, Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 





of “A Kentucky Cardinal.” 
Svo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 





1900 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


STATISTICAL AND HISTORICAL ANNUAL 
OF THE STATES OF THE WORLD FOR THE YEAR 1900. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIF, LL.D., Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. 
Crown 8vo, 19s. 6d. 


WIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Volume, 
NORMANDY. 


By PERCY DEARMER, M.A. 


) Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. Extra Crown &yvo, cloth 
gilt top, 6s. 

MORNING POST.—‘ A charming present for an intending or reminiscent 

traveller in the land.” 


PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA. _ 


Crown 8vo, gift top, 4s. 6d. net. 

BOOK MAN.—‘ It is not only its anonymity which suggests compaiison with 
‘Ecce Homo.’ The subiect is the same in both books—the method and aim of 
Jesus—although treated from quite different points of view; and the level of 
thought is much the same. ‘The easy originality that cuts a new section through 
the life of Christ and slows us strata before unthought of, the classic severity of 
the style, the penetrating knowledge of human nature, the catholicity of treat- 
ment, all remind us of Professor Seeley’s captivating work.” 





With 1 ciegant, 











THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF — 
HOLINESS. 


By E. H. ASKWITH, MA., Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 








NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION NOW READY. 
ELEMENTARY 


LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY & MAGNETISM 


By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc., 
Principal of, and Professor of Physics in, the City and Guilds of London Technica 
College. Feap. 8vo, ds. 6d. 





APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Vol. V., No. 3.—APRIL, 1900. Issued Quarterly, Ss. éd. net. 
CONTENTS.—The Boston Meeting of the American Historica! Association.—The 
Probiem of the North. By Gaillard T. Lapsley.—Socia! Compact and Constitutional 
Construction. By Andrew C. McLaughlin.—The United States and Mexico, 1547- 
1848S. By Edward G. Bourne —The Chinese Immigrant in Further Asia, Us 
Frederick W. Williams.—Document.-- Reviews 0f Books.--Notez and News. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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JUST PUBLISHED.—2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 16s. net. 
With a Map and 206 Illustrations. 


PIONEERING ON THE CONCO. 


By W. HOLMAN BENTLEY, 


Chevalier de l’Ordre Royal du Lion; Authorof “The Dictionary and Grammar of the Kongo 
Language,” “Life on the Congo,” Translator of the New Testament inte Kongo, &c. 


This is a work of exceptional interest, and narrates the Author’s twenty-one 
years’ experience of life along the shores of the great Congo River, and the 
Congo tribes which inhabit them. Mr. Bentley was one of the first missionaries 
sent to the Congo by the Baptist Society. He visited the Congo tribes while they 
were practically untouched by any foreign influence. He has lived in close con- 
tact with the people, he has reduced the Kongo Language to writing, is the 
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